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ABSTRACT 



This report is divided into a series of "snapshots" that 
form a "portrait" of the status of Hispanics in the U.S. educational system. 
Chapter 1 introduces the situation of Hispanics in U.S. education. Chapter 2 
provides a brief summary of Hispanic demographics, and chapter 3 covers the 
condition of Hispanic children from pre-kindergarten through grade 12. 

Chapter 4 summarizes data on the representation of Latinos as elementary and 
secondary school teachers and principals. Chapter 5 summarizes Hispanic 
postsecondary and adult educational status, and chapter 6 identifies policy 
implications of the findings. This look at the educational status of Hispanic 
Americans shows that more than 30 years after enactment of the major civil 
rights laws, U.S. society has yet to approach the goal of equal educational 
opportunity for all Americans. The disparity in education for Hispanic 
children begins at an early age, and Hispanic students who have fallen behind 
by middle school or high school tend to leave school before high school 
graduation. Some enter the work force with little preparation, while others 
become discouraged and chronically unemployed. Each chapter contains 
endnotes. (Contains 91 figures.) (SLD) 
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In our travels around the country, we have seen schools that work well, and those that don't. Schools 
that work well demonstrate a deep commitment to the belief that all children can learn. In these schools, 
teachers are committed, parents are involved, and school officials hold themselves accountable for achiev- 
ing positive results. And, not surprisingly, Hispanic children in such schools, by every measurable stan- 
dard, are learning and achieving. 

One often finds such schools in unusual places. In the Calexico Unified School District along the 
Califomia-Mexico border, 98% of kindergartners enter school knowing little or no English. By fourth 
grade, nearly all are in English-language classrooms. About 80% of the districts students go on to college, 
20% to four-year institutions; all this in the county with the lowest per-capita income in the state of Califor- 
nia. 

But, to our dismay, we have also seen far too many under-financed, overcrowded schools in which 
Latino children do not have access to current materials, computers, or even basic school supplies; schools 
in which Hispanic children are taught by teachers who are unprepared or apathetic; schools in which 
Latino parents are deterred and even excluded from participating in their childrens education. We have 
seen school officials who, despite protestations to the contrary, apparently believe that Hispanic students 
are doomed to failure. In these schools, not surprisingly. Latino children are not learning, as reflected in 
high rates of grade retention, low test scores, and high dropout rates. 

Successful schools like those in Calexico provide irrefutable proof that Latino children can meet and 
exceed the highest educational standards. They demonstrate that schools with sufficient resources and 
commitment can successfully educate Hispanic students, including those who come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and those who first come to school speaking little or no English. Most importantly, they show 
that the crisis in Hispanic education is occurring not because Latino students are failing in school, but 
because the schools are failing these students. 

\ Currently, about three in 10 Latinos live below the poverty level and, even more dramatically, two in 
five Hispanic children are growing up poor. Hispanics have higher poverty rates than Black or White 
Americans. While many other factors are involved, the single most important predictor of economic op- 
portunity and poverty status in this society is educational attainment. The nation’s Hispanic population has 
gained strength in many areas over the past decade, including vigorous participation in the labor force, 
growth in Latino-owned businesses and purchasing power, and a strengthened middle class. Much of this 
success can be attributed to aggressive efforts by the Hispanic community itself to assert its interests across 
a wide range of issues. Increasingly, the Latino community is a key player on a broad range of public policy 
issues, ranging from “traditional” issues like civil rights and immigration to newer issues such as trade and 
tax policy. 

As this report shows, however, we continue to struggle with perhaps the single most important issue 
on our community’s agenda - the persistent failure of the education system to educate Latino children. 
Denial of full educational opportunity for Latinos begins at a young age. Hispanics are the least likely of all 
children to be included in early education programs, which are critical for appropriate learning and devel- 
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opment. At the elementary and middle school levels, Hispanic children are especially likely to score poorly 
on important achievement tests and assessments of educational progress, particularly in reading and math. 
By high school, 15 to 17-year-old Hispanic adolescents are the most likely of all students to be below grade 
level and the least likely to graduate from high school and enter college. Hispanics are also half as likely as 
their non-Hispanic White peers to receive a bachelors degree, and less than one-third as likely to earn an 
advanced degree. So, once Latinos get behind, they are likely to fall further and further behind their peers 
each year - without any kind of educational “safety net'' in place. 

Currently, Hispanics constitute about 10% of the U.S. workforce. More than one-third of the nation’s 
30 million Latinos are under 18 years of age; 85% of these young people are U.S. citizens. Our country’s 
future economic security and status as an international leader is dependent to a large extent on whether we 
can improve the educational status of Hispanic Americans. Over the next several decades, Hispanics will 
constitute more than 40% of net, new labor force entrants. As the “baby boom’’ generation retires, the 
health of the Social Security and Medicare systems — not to mention every other government service from 
defense and law enforcement to highways and national parks - increasingly will be dependent on the tax 
contributions of today's Latino school children. Moreover, our ability to capitalize on the potential of the 
domestic Hispanic population as a “bridge community” in an increasingly globalized economy is threat- 
ened if we do not reverse current educational trends. 

Young Latinos are the nation's future workers, taxpayers, and leaders - a source of creativity, energy, 
ideas, and potential to be realized. At the moment, their path to economic prosperity and full participation 
in American society seems to be dictated by whether they are lucky enough to fall into one of the few school 
systems which will serve them well. The nation’s social and economic future should not be left to chance. 

Maintaining a strong economy which assures a solid and stable standard of living for all Americans 
requires a purposeful - not random - approach to education. Fortunately, our economic future does not 
have to be left to chance; it can and will be shaped by the policy and program choices we make as a society. 

We're willing to do our share. We formed a Task Force on Education to develop a “road map” of 
policy and program recommendations to guide policy makers, the Latino community, and our own organi- 
zation as we move beyond discussions of the problem and toward finding and implementing solutions. 
Through this report, and a series of upcoming activities overseen by our Task Force on Education, the 
National Council of La Raza will develop, promote, and help implement an education agenda that is 
“actionable,” effective, and can ensure our country's economic prosperity and position of international 
leadership through the new millennium. 
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President 
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Introduction 



Background 

Years ago, there were few published reports 
documenting the educational status of Hispanic 
children, in part because many of the nations ma- 
jor research surveys, including the Decennial 
Census, simply failed to collect any specific infor- 
mation on Latinos. In 1980, the Census began to 
collect Hispanic data; around that time or soon 
thereafter, the major educational research surveys 
included Latino-specific data for the first time. 
However, even when data were collected, sample 
sizes were often insufficient to assure reliability, and 
Hispanic data were not always disaggregated and/ 
or published. As a result, even the most well-in- 
formed policy maker or advocate did not have ac- 
cess to basic information on the educational status 
of Hispanic Americans. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, the National 
Council of La Raza published a series of statistical 
reports on Hispanic education. Initially pieced 
together from a wide variety of disparate sources, 
this series marked NCLR s attempt to inform policy 
debates on education by including in a single, user- 
friendly volume the most recent, reliable, and 
policy-relevant information on the educational 
condition of Latino children. 

This report is the fifth in the series. It is 
divided into a series of “snapshots” which, taken 
together, form a “portrait” of the status of Hispan- 
ics in the educational system. Chapter Two 
provides a brief summary of Hispanic demograph- 
ics. Chapter Three covers the condition of 
Hispanic children from pre-ldndergarten through 
the 12th grade. Chapter Four summarizes data on 
the representation of Latinos as elementary and 
secondary school teachers and principals. 
Chapter Five provides a summary of Hispanic 



postsecondary and adult educational status. 
Chapter Six identifies policy implications. 

This report is the first publication prepared 
under the auspices of the NCLR Task Force on 
Education. The Task Force, created by the NCLR 
Board of Directors in April 1997, is charged with 
the responsibility of developing a comprehensive. 
Latino-focused education policy and program 
agenda. The Task Force expects to issue a final 
report in late 1998 or early 1999. 

This report is designed for education policy- 
makers, community-based organizations and other 
education advocates, and lay audiences. Through- 
out the report, wherever possible, the latest pub- 
lished data available are cited, and every attempt 
is made to present the information in clear, usable, 
non-technical formats. The report is not intended 
to be comprehensive or exhaustive. Instead, it seeks 
to highlight the most important, policy-relevant, 
and commonly-cited aspects of the educational 
condition of Latinos. Researchers and others re- 
quiring more detailed information should consult 
the endnotes for access to source materials and data 
bases. 

Recent History, Current 
Status 

The earliest reports in the field of Hispanic 
education were based on small surveys of individual 
schools or school districts, case study research, and 
testimony before Congressional Committees or 
government agencies such as the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. Notwithstanding their heavy reli- 
ance on personal testimony and anecdotes, a num- 
ber of studies published in the 1960s and 1970s 
presented persuasive evidence of an educational 
crisis in the Latino community. They documented 
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dropout rates among Mexican Americans of 80% 
or more in some Texas schools, high rates of school 
segregation throughout the Southwest approach- 
ing those experienced by African Americans in the 
South, and a complete failure of public school sys- 
tems in the Northeast, Midwest, or South Florida 
to accommodate the educational needs of a large 
and growing population of Puerto Rican and Cu- 
ban American children. 

These conditions were perhaps unsurprising 
at a time when Latinos constituted barely more than 
5% of the total U.S. population, and were viewed 
largely as a ''regional” phenomenon. The under- 
education of Hispanics was also viewed through a 
prism which reflected the values and perceptions 
of the times - concepts of diversity and the notion 
of a globalized, post-industrial economy were vir- 
tually absent from policy debates on education. 
Moreover, even those concerned about these is- 
sues may have been deterred from taking action 
by the absence of solid data documenting the scope 
of the problem. 

Since the 1960s, the nation has experienced 
a civil rights revolution which has outlawed dis- 
crimination in public accommodations and services 
(including schools), employment, housing, and the 
electoral process. There is an enhanced apprecia- 
tion for the economic value of education in an in- 
creasingly technological society. Furthermore, 
greater public attention is being focused on the 
nations large and growing Hispanic population. 
Given these trends, one might have expected that 
the latest educational data would show steady, sig- 
nificant improvement in the educational attainment 
of Latinos. 

As this report demonstrates, however, the 
portrait of Hispanic education today is decidedly 
mixed. The majority of Hispanics were bom in 



the U.S., are high school graduates, and are em- 
ployed, but their education and economic stand- 
ing - and their prospects for future upward mobil- 
ity - differ markedly from those of other Ameri- 
cans. Two key indicators bear this out. First, while 
the percentages of both White and Black students 
completing high school have converged in recent 
years at almost 90%, only about 60% of their Latino 
peers now approach that mark. Second, Hispanics 
have the highest poverty rate of all major racial/ 
ethnic groups; in 1997, 29% lived below the pov- 
erty line. NCLR believes, and the research dem- 
onstrates, that these two indicators are closely con- 
nected. 

The following chapters document that the 
disparity in education among Hispanic and other 
American children begins at an early age. At the 
elementary school level, Hispanic students tend to 
score lower than their peers on important standard- 
ized tests that measure reading, writing, and math 
skills. Middle and high school data also point to 
similar trends; what is more troubling is that His- 
panic students who begin to fall or have fallen be- 
hind at this stage are likely to leave school before 
high school graduation and are effectively dis- 
connected from academic institutions. Some en- 
ter the work force with limited preparation and 
poor prospects for economic success; others be- 
come discouraged, chronically unemployed, idle, 
or follow other undesirable or unlawful paths. An 
unexpectedly large number of the most enterpris- 
ing and persistent dropouts return to school, often 
through programs offered by community-based 
organizations. 

At the college and university level, similar 
issues are present. Latino students matriculate at a 
significantly lower rate than non-Hispanic students; 
retention and graduation rates are similarly discour- 
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aging. Taken together, these indicators result in a 
troubling portrait of Latino educational progress: 
more than one-third of Latino students do not com- 
plete high school, only one-half of the Hispanic 
population has a high school diploma, and only 
about one in ten Hispanics is a college graduate. 

The consequences for the Hispanic commu- 
nity and for society at large are serious, and grow- 
ing. In part because of their poor academic prepa- 
ration and insufficient education levels. Latinos 
tend to work in low-paying sectors of the economy 
with unfavorable possibilities for either job growth 
or upward mobility. Compared to other workers, 
their earnings and income levels are low and their 
unemployment rates are high. 

It is encouraging that, despite their limited 
education and work force preparation, Hispanics 
are very likely to be in the workforce. In fact, His- 
panic men are more likely than other groups of male 
workers to be in a job or looking for employment, 
while Hispanic women have begun to increase their 
labor force participation rate. It is equally discour- 
aging that Latinos* high level of work effort is not 
rewarded with commensurately high incomes, 
largely because of low levels of educational attain- 
ment. 

When placed against the backdrop of the 
current economy and the crucial links between 
education and economic status, such measures take 
on new meaning, both for the Hispanic commu- 
nity and for the nation as a whole. F rom the Latino 
perspective, improvements in educational attain- 
ment are virtually certain to translate into enhanced 



job prospects and increased economic well-being. 
It is for this reason that public opinion polls of His- 
panics regularly show that education is the 
communitys single highest priority. 

In addition, on a symbolic level, the nations 
commitment to equal opportunity simply cannot 
be realized unless the educational outcomes of 
Hispanics are improved. After all, the theoretical 
right to apply for a job is meaningless if one does 
not have the qualifications for the position. The 
abstract right to buy a house in a neighborhood of 
ones choosing cannot be exercised unless one has 
the income to pay the mortgage. 

Furthermore, given the wide geographic dis- 
tribution of the Hispanic population and its pro- 
jected growth, the benefits of improved education 
are likely to extend beyond the Latino community 
to other sectors of the economy, including the key 
states in which Hispanics traditionally have tended 
to live, as well as the new labor markets, like the 
meat industry in the upper Midwest and the poul- 
try business in the South, which have recruited and 
profited from the diligence of Latino workers. At 
a time when Hispanics constitute a growing pro- 
portion of the labor force, the nations ability to 
maintain and improve its standard of living is in- 
creasingly dependent on its ability to assure a qual- 
ity education for all of its children, including those 
of Latino descent. 

As this report shows - more than 30 years 
after enactment of the major civil rights laws - this 
society has yet to approach the goal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all Americans. 
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II. Demograpkic P rofiL 



A. Introduoion 

T he educational status of Hispanics is best 
understood in the context of the 
populations overall demographic and so- 
cioeconomic characteristics. The Hispanic popu- 
lation was estimated to total 29.2 million in 1997, 
which constituted 10.9% of the United States popu- 
lation.** Hispanics are a diverse population, and 
the majority are native-bom, high-school graduates, 
and employed. In addition, a growing number are 
college graduates and business owners. Most His- 
panic households are formed by families and they 
continue to make gains in areas which will lead to 
greater economic stability; however, high poverty 
among Hispanic families, children, and workers, 
as well as low median family income levels, persist. 

B. Growth 

The Hispanic population 
has grown faster than the ovei> 
all U.S. population since 1990 
due to high birth rates and im- 
migration levels. The percent- 
age of Hispanics increased 29.2% 
from 1990 to 1997, while the over- 
all U.S. population rose 7.3%, and 
the White and Black populations 
5.8% and 10.9%, respectively, over 
the same period. This rapid growth 
in the Hispanic population is largely 
attributable to increased birth rates 
and a rise in the level of immigra- 
tion. From 1990 to 1996, Hispanic 
women between the ages of 15 and 
44 were estimated to average 106.3 
births per 1,000 women, compared 



to 79.6 births for Black women and 65.6 births for 
White women. The net migration rate for Hispan- 
ics was 15.1 persons for every 1,000 over that same 
period, compared to 2.2 persons and 2.8 persons for 
the White and Black populations, respectively.^ 

Hispanics are projected to become the 
largest U.S. minority group by 2005. The His- 
panic population is estimated to increase 23.3% be- 
tween 1997 and 2005, to reach a level of 36.1 mil- 
lion, while the non- Hispanic Black population is 
expected to grow 9.9%, to 35.5 million, over the 
same period (see Figure 2.1).^ 

C. CoMPOsmoN AND Age 

Hispanics are an ethnically diverse and 
primarily U.S. -citizen population. In 1996, the 
Hispanic population was comprised of the follow- 
ing groups: Mexican-American, 63.4%; Puerto 



Figure 2.1 

The Growing U.S. Hispanic Population 
1990, 1997, 2005 




These figures are for the U.S. mainland and do not include the estimated 3.8 million residents of Puerto Rico. 
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Figure 2.2 



Composition of the U.S. Hispanic Population 
1996 

Mexican- American 




Puerto Rican ^ 
11 . 0 % 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



Rican, 11.0%; Cuban, 4.0%; Central and 
South American, 14.3%; and Other His* 
panic, 7.3% (see Figure 2.2). In addi* 
tion, over two-thirds (69.0%) of U.S. His- 
panics were U.S. citizens, according to 
1996 data, 62.1% native-born,® and 6.9% 
naturalized, while less than one-third 
(31.0%) were foreign-bom non-citizens. 

Among children, the data for that same 
year indicate that this proportion is 
greater; 87.0% of the Hispanic popula- 
tion under age 18 was native-born.^ 

Overall, Hispanics are much 
younger than non-Hispanics, and a 
large proportion are children. The 

median age for Hispanics was estimated 
at 26.5 years in 1997, while the median age esti- 
mates for Whites and Blacks were 36.0 years and 
29.7 years, respectively. In addition, more than 
one-third (35.1%) of Hispanics were estimated to 
be under age 18 in 1997, compared to one-quarter 
(24.8%) of Whites and nearly one-third (31.7%) of 
Blacks.^ 

D. Location 

The Hispanic population is largely con- 
centrated in certain areas of the country. In 

1994, the five states with the largest Hispanic popu- 
lations were: California, with a Hispanic popula- 
tion estimated at 8.9 million (34.3% of the total 
U.S. Hispanic population); Texas, 5.0 million 
(19.3%); New York, 2.5 million (9.6%); Florida, 1.9 



million (7.2%); and Illinois, 1.1 million (4.0%).^ The 
cities with the largest Hispanic populations in 1990 
in each of these states were: Los Angeles, CA (1.4 
million); Houston, TX (0.5 million); New York, NY 
(1.8 million); Miami, FL (0.2 million); and Chicago, 
IL (0.5 million).®®^ 

Hispanics live primarily in central cities 
and in renter-occupied households. One-half 
(50.3%) of Hispanic households were located in 
central cities in 1996, and 91.0% were located in 
metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs), the majority 
(75.7%) with populations greater than 1.0 mil- 
lion.®®® In addition, Hispanics are more likely to 
rent, and less likely to own homes, than Whites. 
In 1996, 58.8% of Hispanic households were renter- 
comprised, compared to 31.0% of White house- 
holds.^ 



® This proportion includes U.S.-born (56.2%), Puerto Rico (4.4%), and U.S. parents abroad (and outlying areas) 
(1.4%). 

®® City population data disaggregated by race and ethnicity are only available for 1990. 

®®® A Metropolitan Statistical Area is defined as a city with a population of at least 50,000, or a Census Bureau- 

defined urbanized area with a population of at least 50,000 and a total metropolitan population of at least 100,000. 
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E. Family CnARAaERiSTics 

The majority of Hispanic families are 
married-couple families, but a large percent- 
age are female-headed 
families. In 1996, over 
two-thirds (67.6%) of 
Hispanic families were 
headed by a married 
couple; however, over 
one-fourth (25.5%) were 
female-headed. In 
comparison, 81.3% of 
White families, and 
46.1% of Black families, 
were married-couple 
families, respectively, 
and 14.1% and 46.8%, 
respectively, were fe- 
male-headed families.® 

Hispanics have 
slightly larger fami- 
lies, and a higher per- 
centage of families 
with children, than non-Hispanics. The aver- 
age size of Hispanic families in 1996 was 3.95 per- 
sons, compared to 3.13 for White families and 3.56 
for Black families. In addition, Hispanic families 
averaged 1.59 members under age 18, compared 
to 0.94 for White families and 1.37 for. Black fami- 
lies. “ 

The large majority of persons who speak 
Spanish at home are also proficient in English. 

Almost three-fourths (74.0%) of the 17.3 million 



persons five years old and over who spoke Spanish 
at home in 1990 also spoke English “very well” or 
“well.” Spanish-speakers accounted for more than 
one-half (54.5%) of the 31.8 million persons five 



years old and over who spoke a language other than 
English at home in 1990; the majority (86.2%) of 
the population spoke only English at home that 
same year.®®^^ 

G. Socioeconomic 

CSARAaEmSTICS 

Hispanics have made gains in education 
since 1990, but stiU have a smaller percent- 



Figure 2.3 
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1996 



As defined by the Bureau of the Census, “family household” refers to a household maintained by a family, a group 
of two or more persons related by birth, marriage, or adoption who reside together, and includes any unrelated 
persons who may be residing there. 

®® 1990 is the latest year for which language data are available. 
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Figure 2.4 

Labor Force Status 
Selected Years 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 




age of graduates than Whites (see 
Figure 2.3). In 1996, over one-half 
(53.1%) of Hispanics 25 years old and 
over had graduated from high school 
and 9.3% had graduated from col- 
lege, which represented an increase 
of 25.6% in the number of high 
school graduates, and an increase of 
21.5% in the number of college 
graduates, since 1990, although the 
overall proportion of high school and 
college graduates remained about the 
same. In contrast, over four-fifths 
(82.8%) of Whites and almost three- 
fourths (74.3%) of Blacks 25 years old 
and over had completed high school 
in 1996, and 24.3% of Whites and 
13.6% of Blacks had completed col- 
lege. The number of White and Black 
high school graduates increased 
10.9% and 25.4%, respectively, and 
the number of college graduates 
17.1% and 34.5%, respectively, be- 
tween 1990 and 1996.^^ 

Hispanics comprise a signifi- 
cant portion of the labor force, yet 
continue to experience sizable 
gender differences in rates of pai> 
ticipation as well as higher rates 
of unemployment (see Figure 
2.4). In 1997, 67.9% of the Hispanic 
population 16 years old and over, or 
13.8 million persons, were in the ci- 
vilian labor force, which was slightly 
more than for Whites or Blacks (67.5% and 64.7%, 
respectively). Furthermore, a greater percentage 
of Hispanic men 16 years old and over were in the 
labor force than White and Black men in 1997, 
80.1% compared to 75.8% and 68.3%, respectively. 



Conversely, a smaller percentage of Hispanic 
women 16 years old and over were in the labor force 
than White and Black women, 56.1% compared to 
59.5% and 61.7%, respectively. Despite the fact 
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Figure 2.6 

Family Poverty 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



that a comparable per- 
centage of Hispanics, 

Whites, and Blacks were 
in the labor force in 
1997, the unemploy- 
ment rate for Hispanics 
was 7.7%, compared to 
4.2% for White workers 
and 10.0% for Black 
workers.*"^ 

Hispanic me- 
dian family income 
remains well below 
that of White families, 
and has decreased 
since 1990 (see Figure 2.5). Hispanic median 
family income was $26,179 in 1996, compared to 
$44,756 for White families and $26,522 for Black 
families. When accounting for inflationary in- 
creases in income, median income levels declined 
for Hispanic families from 1990 to 1996, and rose 
for both White and Black families. Median family 
income fell 6.9% for Hispanics, and increased 1.0% 
for Whites and 3.1% for Blacks, between 1990 and 
1996.'5 

Poverty rates for Hispanic families, fami- 
lies with children, and working Hispanic fami- 
lies remain disproportionately high (see Fig- 
ure 2.6). In 1996, more than one-quarter of both 
Hispanic and Black families lived in poverty (26.4% 
and 26. 1%, respectively), while the poverty rate for 
White families was 8.6%. Moreover, approximately 
one-third of Hispanic (33.0%) and Black (34.1%) 
families with children under age 18 were poor, com- 



pared to 13.0% of comparable White families.^® Fi- 
nally, data show that poverty among working His- 
panic families is a serious problem; one-fifth 
(20.6%) of Hispanic families with at least one 
worker were poor in 1995, compared to 17.5% of 
comparable Black families and 6.4% of comparable 
White families. 

A significant proportion of the Hispanic 
population, and an even larger percentage of 
the Hispanic poor, lived in areas defined as 
"ghettos” in 1990.® Nearly one- tenth (9.4%) of 
the total Hispanic population, or two million His- 
panics, lived in ghettos in 1990, compared to 14.3% 
of Blacks and 1.0% of Whites. Furthermore, 19.1% 
of all poor Hispanics lived in ghettos in 1990, com- 
pared to 26.0% of the Black poor and 4.0% of the 
White poor.®®^® 



® “Ghetto” is defined in most poverty literature as an area in which the overall poverty rate in a 
census tract is greater than 40%. “The ghetto poor” then are those poor, of any race or ethnic 
group, who live in such poverty census tracts. 

®® 1990 is the latest year for which poverty census tract data are available. 
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Figure 2.7 

Health Insurance Coverage for Hispanics 

1996 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



A large percentage of 
Hispanics, especially Hispanics 
who are poor, lack health in- 
surance coverage (see Figure 
2.7). In 1996, one-third (33.6%) 
of Hispanics, and 39.5% of 
Hispanics living in poverty, were 
not covered by health insurance. 

In contrast, smaller percentages 
of Whites (14.4%) and Blacks 
(21.7%), and poor Whites (32.1%) 
and Blacks (26.9%), did not have 
health insurance.^® 

Hispanics have relatively low 
homeowners hip rates. More than two-fifths 
(42.8%) of Hispanic householders were 
homeowners in 1996, which was much lower than 
the national and White homeownership rates of 
65.4% and 69.1%, respectively. The homeowner- 
ship rate for Blacks was 44. 1% that same year. While 
Hispanic homeownership was lower than for other 
groups, a larger percentage of both native-born and 
naturalized citizens were homeowners in 1996, 
48.1% and 57.1%, respectively.^® 

The number of Hispanic-owned busi- 
nesses continues to rise. In 1992, roughly 
860,000 U.S. firms were owned by Hispanics, an 
increase of 76.1% since the last U.S. Census busi- 
ness survey in 1987. These firms generated over 
$76.8 billion in gross receipts in 1992, compared 
to $32.8 billion in 1987. Comparatively, the total 
number of U.S. firms increased 26.3%, from 13.7 
million to 17.3 million, and total receipts approxi- 
mately 67.0%, from $2.0 trillion to $3.3 trillion, over 
the same period.^^ 



H. Summary 

This profile of the Hispanic community in 
the U.S. suggests that the continued high growth 
of the Hispanic population will remain an impor- 
tant factor in the overall demographic picture of 
the nation. In this regard, the gains made by 
Hispanics in recent years in educational attainment, 
income levels, and business ownership, relative to 
their economic standing in the 1980s, bode well 
for the economic future of the nation. Yet, relative 
to that of their White and Black counterparts, 
Hispanic progress has been slow and uneven. 
Educational attainment, family income, and 
homeownership rates are disproportionately low; 
while poverty rates and the number of Hispanics 
without health insurance are disproportionately high. 
As the U.S. approaches a new century, attention to 
these critical areas is urgendy needed in order for 
Hispanics to succeed as students, workers, business 
people, and leaders. In particular, improving the 
educational levels and quality of Latino students 
will be a key predictor of future Hispanic economic 
status. 
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III.Pre-KTKr„ugkl2 



A. School Enrollment 

1. Overview 

I n the fall of 1996, approximately 66.1 
million students were enrolled in edu- 
cation institutions from pre-primary to 
the college level. ^ Latinos account for a large and 
growing proportion of that student population. 
Between 1975 and 1994, the percentage of White 
students declined at all school levels, while that of 
Black students grew from 14.5% to 16.0%, and that 
of Hispanic students grew from 6.5% to 13.0%. 

Given that the Hispanic student population 
is growing both in absolute numbers and as a per- 
centage of the total student population, it is increas- 
ingly critical that Hispanics obtain a high-quality 
education of adequate duration. However, while 
the academic progress and achievement of Lati- 
nos has increased in absolute terms, there contin- 
ues to be a wide gap between Hispanics and their 
White counterparts in several sig- 
nificant areas. 

2. Pre-primary 
Education 
Enrollment 

a. 

and 

Kindergarten 

Today, children are es- 
pecially likely to be enrolled in 
some type of pre-primary educa- 
tion program because their moth- 
ers are more hkely than mothers 
from previous generations to be 
part of the workforce outside the 
home. Research indicates that 



participation in high-quality, early childhood edu- 
cation and care programs prepares children to learn 
when they enter kindergarten and first grade, and 
has long-term positive effects on educational out- 
comes for socially and economically disadvantaged 
youth.^ 

Despite the advantages of attending pre-pri- 
mary education programs, statistics indicate that 
Latino children have consistently been less likely 
than their White and Black counterparts to be en- 
rolled in such classes over the past two decades 
(see Figure 3.1 and 3.2). 

■ Among three-year-olds, four out of ten Whites 
(40.2%) and Blacks (41.1%) were enrolled in 
pre-primary programs, compared to two out 
of ten Hispanics (21.2%) (see Figure 3.1). 

■ Among four-year-olds, 60.8% of Whites, 
68.2% of Blacks, and 49.0% of Latinos were 
enrolled in pre-primary programs (see Figure 
3.1). 



re-pnmarg 



Figure 3.1 

Enrollment in Preprimary Programs, 1995 
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Source: The Condition of Education 1997, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, June 1997. 
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Figure 3.2 

Preschool Enrollment 3 - 4 Year Olds 
1977 - 1993 
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Source: The Condition of Education 1995, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S, 
Department of Education, June 1995, 



Figure 3.3 

Poverty Rates for Children 
1993 1996 
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Source: Poverty in the United States, U.S, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C, 1997 



■ At the kindergarten level the gap in en- 
rollment rates closes, and the enrollment 
rate for Hispanics surpasses that of 
Whites. Among five-year-olds, 93.4% 
of Latinos and 93.7% of Blacks were en- 
rolled in kindergarten compared to 
88.6% of Whites (see Figure 3.1). 

The differences in enrollment rates in 
pre-primary programs may be explained, in 
part, by studies that indicate that Hispanics 
prefer to leave their children in home-based 
child-care settings, even when there are no 
shortages in institutionalized child-care.^ Re- 
search suggests that Hispanic parents tend 
to look to their families, instead of child care 
programs, to serve as caregivers for young 
children."* Additionally, in some cases, His- 
panic parents may not be able to afford the 
tuition charged by the many programs that 
are privately run. The gap closes at the kin- 
dergarten level because such programs are 
run by the public school system, as well as 
by private institutions. 

HeaJ Start 

Head Start participation rates 
present an example of how important and 
effective federal education programs 
underserve the Latino population. Three- 
and four-year-olds are eligible to participate 
in Head Start if the family income is at or 
below the poverty level. With respect to 
Hispanics, the data demonstrate that while Latino 
children are overrepresented in families living in pov- 
erty, they are underrepresented in Head Start pro- 
grams designed to remedy the detrimental effects 
of poverty on educational achievement. 

In 1993, Census data indicated that Latino 
children constituted 24.6% of all children in pov- 



erty. Yet examination of Head Start data, taking 
into account the participation rates of the Puerto 
Rico island population and Migrant Head Start par- 
ticipants,^ indicate that Latino children were only 
15% of children enrolled in Head Start programs. 

By 1996, the proportion of all children in the 
U.S. mainland (not including Puerto Rico) living 
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Figure s-U 

Head Start Participation Rates 
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Source: Head Start Statistical Fact Sheet, Administration for Children, Youth and Families, 1994; Head Start 
Statistical Fact Sheet, Administration for Children, Youth and Families, 1997. 



Figure 3.5 



Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 
1984-1994 




Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rghts Compliance Reports, Office of 
Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, 1984 - 1996. 



at or below the poverty level who 
are Hispanic increased from 
24.6% to 29.3%. During the same 
period, the proportion of all chil- 
dren participating in Head Start 
who are Hispanic increased 
slightly from 24% to 25.2%, sug- 
gesting an underrepresentation of 
Latino children in the program, 
relative to their eligibility. How- 
ever, if island Puerto Ricans and 
migrant Hispanic children are ex- 
cluded from these data, the pro- 
portion of all Latino children in 
Head Start programs only grew 
from 15% to 17.8% — resulting in 
an even greater level of 
underrepresentation (see Figures 
3.3 and 3.4). This small increase 
in the participation of Latino chil- 
dren in Head Start programs is 
especially insufficient measured 
against the proportion of Latino 
children who lived below the pov- 
erty level; in 1996, two of every five 
Hispanic children (40.3%) were 
poor — the highest rate of child 
poverty of all racial/ethnic groups 
that year.® 

3. Elementary and 
Secondary 
School Enrollment 

In the fall of 1994, approximately 31,5 mil- 
lion children were enrolled in elementary school 
(grades one through eight) and about 14.6 million 



were enrolled at the secondary level (grades nine 
through twelve). Overall, the enrollment of students 
increased by 3,3% between 1984 and 1994. Figure 
3.5 shows that the minority student population, as a 
percentage of the total population, is increasing. 



* Migrant students are not included in this calculation because they are typically served under the Migrant 
Head Start program. 
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Figure 3.6 






SINGLE GRADE ENROLLMENT FOR PERSONS THREE TO 24 YEARS 
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Figure 3.7 

PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
FOR PERSONS THREE TO 24 YEARS OLD 

1991 199^ 

White 87.7% 86.2% 

Black 7.5% 10.3% 

Hispanic 5.8% 7.7% 

Sources: School Enrollment, Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October 1994 and October 1991. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



while that of White students is de- 
creasing. In 1994, White students 
accounted for slightly less than 
two-thirds of the population, as 
compared with just under three- 
fourths in 1984. Figure 3.6 pro- 
vides the numbers and percent- 
ages for single grade enrollment in 
1994. 

4 Private School 
Enrollment 

A comparison of private and 
public school enrollment rates for 
the last 30 years indicates that 
private school enrollment 
dropped 29.8%, while public 
school enrollment grew 8.8%. 

However, more recent data indi- 
cate that private school enroll- 
ment rates have increased for 
both the Black and Hispanic 
populations while decreasing for 
Whites. For example, in 1991, for 
persons three to 24 years old, 

87.7% of Whites, 7.5% of Blacks, 
and 5.8% of Hispanics were en- 
rolled in private schools. In 1994, 
for the same age group, 86.2% of 
Whites, 10.3% of Blacks, and 
7.7% of Hispanics were enrolled 
in private schools (see Figure 3.7). 

Additional data from the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES) highlight similar 
findings. According to a 1993 survey of private 
schools (K-12), approximately 4.8 million students 
were enrolled in private schools and such students 
accounted for about 11.0% of the total student 



popiJation.® A comparison between the private and 
public school enrollment rates that same year in- 
dicates that White students accounted for a larger 
percent of the student population in private schools 
than in public schools and that Blacks and Latinos 
accounted for a lower percent of the student popu- 
lation in private schools than in public schools (see 
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Figure 3.8 

Private and Public Students by Race/Ethnicity, 1 993 
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Source: Private School Universe Survey^ 1993 - 94, National Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, May 1996. 



Figure 3.8). In 1993, Whites com- 
prised 78% of the private schools* 
population, compared to 67% of 
the public school population; 

Blacks constituted 9. 1% of the stu- 
dent population in private schools, 
compared to 16.0% in public 
schools; and Hispanics accounted 
for 8.0% percent of the private 
school population, compared to 
12.0% of the public school popu- 
lation. 

B. Enrollment 
Below Modal 
Grade 

1. iNTRODUaiON 

''Modal grade** is defined as the year of school 
in which the largest proportion of a given age is 
enrolled. Below, modal grade data measure the 
degree to which children are retained in grade over 
their school careers. Information on grade reten- 
tion is significant because it is the most important 
single predictor of a student*s dropping out of 
school. For Hispanics, in particular, U.S. Census 
data on school enrollment demonstrate that, at criti- 
cal points in their academic careers. Latinos are 
more likely to be retained in grade than Whites. 

2. Below-Modal-Grade 
Enrollment ry Age and Race 

In general, data on modal grade enroll- 
ment indicate that Hispanics are less likely than 
their White and Black classmates to fall behind in 
grade level while in the early stages of their school- 
ing. However, in the latter stages of their academic 



progress, higher percentages of Latinos than 
Whites are enrolled below their modal grade level. 

M Data for six-to-eight-year-olds demonstrate 
that below- modal grade enrollment rates have 
dropped for all groups between 1988 and 1994 
(despite a slight increase in 1990 for Whites 
and Blacks) (see Figure 3.9). In particular, 
while Hispanic six-to-eight year-olds were 
more likely, than Whites or Blacks to be below 
grade in 1988, by 1994 they were less likely to 
be retained in grade. In 1988, 23.2% of 
Hispanic six-to-eight-year-olds were enrolled 
below modal grade compared to 21.0% of 
Whites and 18.6% of Blacks. However, by 
1994, the Hispanic rate decreased by 6.4 per- 
centage points to 16.8%, while the rate for 
Whites decreased by 1.6 percentage points to 
19.4%, and the rate for Blacks decreased by 
only 0.2 of a percentage point to 18.4%. 

■ Analysis of the data for other age groups indi- 
cates a reversal of the trend identified among 
six-to-eight-year-olds. For Hispanic nine-to 
11-year-olds, the modal grade enrollment rates 
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Figure 3.9 

Enrollment Below Modal Grade 6-8-Year-Olds 
1988- 1994 
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Source: School Enrollment - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 
1994 , Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, September, 1996. 



Figure 3.10 

Enrollment Below Modal Grade 9-1 1 -Year-Olds 
1988-1994 
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Source: School Enrollment - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 
1994 , Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, September 1996. 



dropped between 1988 and 1994, 
yet Latinos were more likely to be 
enrolled below grade level than 
Whites but less likely than Blacks 
(see Figure 3. 10). In 1988, 37.0% 
of Hispanic nine-to- 11-year-olds 
were enrolled below modal grade, 
compared to 27.6% of Whites and 
33.1% of Blacks. By 1994, the rate 
for Hispanics aged nine to 1 1 years 
old decreased by 8.6 percentage 
points to 28.4%, yet this rate was 
still higher than the 25.8% rate for 
Whites. The rate for Blacks in- 
creased 2.0 percentage points from 
33.1% to 35.1%. 

■ Among 12-to- 14-year-olds, Hispan- 
ics were again more likely to be en- 
rolled below modal grade than 
Whites and less likely than Blacks, 
although the rate for Latinos de- 
creased between 1988 and 1994. In 
1988, Hispanics were twice as likely 
as Whites to be enrolled below 
grade level (see Figure 3. 11). While 
45.0% of Hispanics were retained 
in grade, 27.2% of Whites and 
37.6% of Blacks were enrolled be- 
low grade level. The data from 1994 
indicate that the rate for Hispanics 
decreased by over 12.7 percentage 
points since 1988; however, Hispan- 
ics still have higher retention rates 
than Whites. In 1994, 32.3% of 
Latinos, 30.1% of Whites, and 
36.1% of Blacks of this age group 
were retained in grade. 

■ The data for the population group of 15-to- 
17-year-olds demonstrate a similar trend. In 



this case, however, Hispanics are more likely 
than both their White and Black counterparts 
to be behind in modal grade. In 1988, 36.8% 
of Latinos, 23.9% of Whites, and 38.4% of 
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Blacks between 15 and 17 
years old were enrolled below 
grade level. In 1994, the rates 
were higher for both Latinos 
and Whites, but again, His- 
panics were more likely to be 
retained in grade than any 
other group (see Figure 3.12). 
Two in five (39.9%) Latino 
students aged 15-17 were en- 
rolled below grade level. This 
rate was 10.3 percentage 
points higher than that for 
Whites (29.6%), but only 2.2 
percentage points above that 
for Blacks (37.7%). 



Figure 3.11 

Enrollment Below Modal Grade 12-14-Year-Olds 
1988- 1994 

60 
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Source: School Enrollment - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 
J994, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, September 1996, 



Figure 3.12 

Enrollment Below Modal Grade 15- 17-Year-Olds 
1988 - 1994 
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Source: School Enrollment - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 
1994, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, September 1996. 



C. Enrollment IN 
Academic 
Programs 

Statistics on participation 
rates in gifted and talented pro- 
grams demonstrate that Latinos 
continue to be underrepresented 
in such programs even though 
their overall enrollment rates have 
increased (see Figure 3.13). 

■ In 1984, Whites accounted for 
71.2% of the overall student 
population but made up 
81.4% of the enrollment in 
the gifted and talented pro- 
grams. Hispanics accounted 
for 9.1% of the total student 
population, but only 4.7% of students enrolled 
in gifted and talented programs, and Blacks 
accounted for 16.2% of the total student popu- 



lation but only 8.4% of the students in gifted 
and talented programs (compare Figure 3.13 
with Figure 3.5). 
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Figure 3.13 

Gifted and Talented Enrollment Rates, 1984 - 1994 
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Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, Office of Civil 
Rights, U.S. Department of Education, 1984 - 1994, 



Figure 3.14 

Latino Students in Predominantly Minority Schools 
1980- 1994 




Year 

Source: Gary Orfield, et al. Deepening Segregation in American Public Schools, Harvard 
Project on School Desegregation, April 1997. 



■ By 1994, while the overall enroll- 
ment of Hispanics in such pro- 
grams had increased since 1984 
and had decreased for Whites 
during this time period, there was 
no corresponding change in the 
enrollment rates in the gifted and 
talented programs. While the en- 
rollment rate for Whites de- 
creased by 5.5 percentage points 
to 65.7% between 1984 and 1994, 
their enrollment rate in the gifted 
and talented programs remained 
relatively constant at 80.2%. By 
contrast, the Hispanic population 
grew by 3.6 percentage points to 
12.7%, yet only 6.4% were en- 
rolled in the gifted and talented 
programs. Similarly, while the 
Black student population in- 
creased slightly (15.2% to 16.9%) 
between 1984 and 1994, they re- 
mained under-represented in gifted 
and talented programs, experienc- 
ing only a minor increase, from 
8.4% in 1984 to 8.5% in 1994 (com- 
pare Figure 3.13 with Figure 3.5). 

D. Enrollment IN 
Segregated 
Schools 

Between 1954, when Brown v. 

Board of Education was decided, and the early 
1980s, there was slow but significant progress to- 
ward desegregating the nation s public schools. 
However, recent reports from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Project on School Desegregation provide 
“clear signs that [the] progress is coming undone 



and that the nation is headed backwards toward 
greater segregation.”^ The move toward 
resegregation in the 1990s is, in part, the result of 
the Reagan and Bush Administrations' active op- 
position to school desegregation policies. At the 
same time, various judicial appointments trans- 
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Figure 3.15 

Latino Students in 90 - 100% Minority Schools 
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Source: Gary Orfleld, et al. Deepening Segregation in American Public Schools, Harvard 
Project on School Desegregation, April 1997. 



Figure 3.16 

White Students in Schools Attended by Typical Latino Students 
1980- 1994 




Source: Gary Orfield, et al. Deepening Segregation in American Public Schools, Harvard 
Project on School Desegregation, April 1997. 



formed the federal courts such 
that they were less receptive to 
legal arguments supporting deseg- 
regation. Consequently, court de- 
cisions in the 1990s are permitting 
a return to segregated neighbor- 
hood schools. Whatever the cause, 
the Harvard Project demonstrates 
that there is a national increase in 
segregation, to the point that “ra- 
cial and ethnic segregation of Af- 
rican American and Latino stu- 
dents has produced a deepening 
isolation from middle-class stu- 
dents and from successful 
schools.”® 

The various measures of seg- 
regation used by the Harvard 
Project demonstrate that over time 
Latinos have become more segre- 
gated; these include: 

M The percentage of African 
American and Latino students 
in schools with less than half 
White enrollment 

U The number of students expe- 
riencing intense isolation in 
schools having less than one- 
tenth White students 

■ The percentage of White stu- 
dents in a school attended by 
the typical African American 
or Latino student 

Based on the three measures of segregation, 
Harvard Project Director Gary Orfield concludes 
that while the segregation of Blacks has increased, 



“Latino segregation has become substantially more 
severe than African American segregation.”^^ 

Figure 3.14 shows that between 1980 and 
1995, Latino enrollment in predominantly minor- 
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ity schools increased from 68.1% to 74.0%. Fig- 
ure 3.15 shows that in schools with less than one- 
tenth Whites (the measure of intense isolation), the 
percentage of Latinos increased from 28.8% in 
1980 to 34.8% in 1995. Finally, Figure 3.16 illus- 
trates the decline in the percentage of White stu- 
dents in schools attended by Latino students. In 
1980, the proportion of White students in schools 
attended by Latino students was 35.5%. By 1994, 
the proportion decreased 4.9 percentage points to 
30.6%. 

An analysis of the segregation data by state 
indicates that New York leads the states in the seg- 
regation of Latinos, as it did in 1980 (see Figure 
3.17). In the measure of percentage of Latinos at- 
tending majority White schools, 13.8% of Latinos 



attended such schools in New York, 17.3% in Cali- 
fornia, and 19.6% in Texas. In schools of extreme 
isolation (90-100% minority). New York was again 
the leader, with 57.3% of Latinos attending such 
schools. New Jersey followed with 43.4% and Texas 
with 43.0% of Latinos enrolled in schools of in- 
tense isolation. In addition, 19.2% of Whites in 
New York were in schools attended by Latino stu- 
dents, compared to 24.8% of Whites in California, 
and 25.0% of Whites in Texas. 

An important finding of the Harvard Project 
is that: 

. . . [t]he relationship between segrega- 
tion by race and segregation by poverty 
in the public schools across the nation is 
exceptionally strong. The correlation 



% of Latinos in 



FIGURE 3.17 

STATE RANKINGS IN THE SEGREGATION OF LATINO STUDENTS 

1994-95 

% of Latinos in 90-100% % Whites in Schools of Latino 
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Source: Cary Orfield, et al, Deepening Segregation 
Desegregation, Cambridge, MA (1997) 


in American Public Schools, Harvard Project on School 
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HISPANIC STUDENT SUSPENSIONS FOR SELECTED STATES. 1990 8 1994 
(NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ALL SUSPENSIONS) 

1990 I 994 ** 



State 


Reported 

Number 


Percent of 
All State 
Suspensions 


Projected 

Number 


Percent of 
All State 
Suspensions 


*National 


161.344 


12.0 


404.483 


13.1 


Arizona 


3,660 


26.0 


16,027 


35.4 


California 


7U339 


37.0 


149.542 


39-9 


Colorado 


5.067 


26.0 


12,672 


24.0 


Florida 


11,898 


9.0 


21,421 


11.7 


Illinois 


5.237 


12.0 


16.196 


11.5 


Massachusetts 


2,212 


15.0 


9,268 


20.1 


New Jersey 


3.997 


14.0 


12,989 


14.0 


New Mexico 


4.639 


57.0 


16,561 


56.6 


New York *** 


2,640 


9.0 


17.769 


14.7 


Texas 


31.461 


42.0 


66.548 


40.8 



Source: State By State Analysis of Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, 1990 8 1994, 
Office of Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1990 8 1994) 

* National total of Hispanic suspensions and percentage of all suspensions. 

** 1990 data are reported data, 1994 data are projected. 

*** 1990 data appear suspect. 



between the percent of [B]lack and 
Latino enrollments and the percent of 
students receiving free lunch is an ex- 
tremely high .72. This means that when 
we talk about racially segregated schools, 
they are very likely to he segregated by 
poverty as welU^ (Emphasis added) 

These findings have grave implications for the 
educational outcomes of Latino students. Given 
the evidence that high-poverty schools tend to have 
low rates of educational achievement, and that 
Latino students are more likely to attend schools 
segregated by race and poverty, then there is strong 
evidence that Latino students have difficult hurdles 
to overcome in the quest for achieving quality edu- 
cation. This is not to say that children in these cir- 
cumstances cannot obtain educational excellence. 



To the contrary, one can find examples of high aca- 
demic achievement in the midst of segregation and 
poverty; nevertheless there is a strong relationship 
between segregation, poverty, and low academic 
achievement. Moreover, any education agenda 
addressing the needs of Latino students must also 
address the twin concerns of segregation and pov- 
erty. 

E. Suspension Rates 

Student suspension has traditionally been 
looked at as an important indicator in identifying 
students facing serious problems, and it is consid- 
ered a risk factor for dropping out of school. Stu- 
dents suspended from school do not have the op- 
portunity to participate in regular day-to-day class- 
room activities and, consequently, fall behind in 
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Figure 3.19 

Suspensions by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 
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Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1988 - 1994. 



schoolwork. Faced with, among 
other things, the pressures of 
catching up, many of these stu- 
dents leave school for fear of fail- 
ure. Other students are children 
with special needs who either have 
not been identified as such or are 
not being served adequately. Stu- 
dent suspensions for all groups 
have increased dramatically since 
1988. As the Hispanic student 
population has grown, so has their 
share of overall suspensions. 

■ Hispanic student suspensions 
have grown nationally from 
10.1% of all suspensions in 1988 to 13.14% of 
all suspensions in 1994 (see Figure 3.19). 

■ While the number of suspensions for Whites 
has increased, their share of all suspensions has 
decreased since 1988, from 56.9% to 50.4% in 
1994; Black student suspensions have in- 
creased in both sheer numbers and percent- 
age of all suspensions, from 30.7% in 1988 to 
33.5% in 1994 (see Figure 3.19). 



■ This growth in suspensions for Hispanics 
represents a 103% increase in the number of 
suspensions from 1988 to 1994, as compared 
with 69% for Blacks and 37% for Whites (see 
Figure 3.20). In states where they are highly 
concentrated, Hispanic students have experi- 
enced especially high rates of suspension from 
school (see Figure 3.18). 







FIGURE 3-20 








NATIONAL PERCENTAGE OF ALL SUSPENSIONS: 1988-199/, 
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Source: 


Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, 1988 - 1994, Office of Civil Rights, U.S. 
Department of Education , Washington, D.C. (1998 - 1994) 
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Figure 3.21 

Proportion of Hispanic Suspensions by Selected States 
1990 & 1994 




state 



□ 1990 B1994 



Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C., 1988 - 1994. 



More Hispanic students are 
being suspended in more states. 

As reported by the schools and 
school districts to the Office of 
Civil Rights, all of the selected 
states below with substantial His- 
panic populations (see Figure 
3. 18) show an alarming increase in 
the number of Hispanic student 
suspensions from 1990 to 1994. 

■ In all of the nine states with 
the largest Hispanic popula- 
tions, the number of Hispanic 
suspensions doubled between 
1990 and 1994. Moreover, in 
Arizona, Illinois, New Jersey, and New Mexico, 
Hispanic suspensions tripled from 1990 to 
1994 (see Figure 3.18). 

■ While the state proportion of national Hispanic 
student suspensions decreased overall in the 
nine states with the largest number of Hispan- 
ics, from 86.7% in 1990 to 80.7% in 1994, more 
states reported increases in Hispanic student 
suspensions (see Figure 3.21). 

H Twelve states other than those listed in Figure 
3.18 reported more than 2,000 Hispanic stu- 
dent suspensions. These states include Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

F. Bilingual Education 
Enrollmlm 

As the number of Limited-English-Proficient 
(LEP) students — most of whom are Hispanic — 
continues to rise, so will the issues surrounding their 
educational needs. Children with little or no pre- 



vious exposure to the English language who enter 
the public school system are often unable to par- 
ticipate meaningfully in classroom activities and 
gain from instruction in English. Research shows 
that it generally takes from five to seven years for 
the average child to develop the full range of lan- 
guage skills (speaking, understanding, reading, 
writing, and thinking) necessary for academic suc- 
cess in an all-English instructional program. To- 
ward this end, bilingual education is primarily de- 
signed to enable students to achieve full compe- 
tence in English and to meet academic grade pro- 
motion and graduation requirements. 

Federal and state laws mandate that public 
education accommodate the needs of LEP stu- 
dents. Bilingual education is not a curriculum or 
method of instruction, but rather a program of edu- 
cation which uses both English and a child's native 
language as a medium of instruction to facilitate 
English language acquisition and academic 
progress in content areas such as social studies, 
math, and science. All federally-funded bilingual 
education programs are designed to ensure that 
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Figure 3.22 

Enrollment in Bilingual Education Programs 
By Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 



LEP students master English and meet aca- 
demic grade promotion and graduation re- 
quirements. Intensive, structured English- 
as-a-second-language (ESL) instruction is 
provided in all federally-funded bilingual edu- 
cation programs. 

Beyond these similarities, the three 
primary types of federally-funded bilingual 
education programs differ in terms of both 
educational approach and objectives. “Tran- 
sitional Bilingual Education” programs uti- 
lize a child's native language as a vehicle for 
facilitating students' transition into an all- 
English instructional program. “Develop- 
mental Bilingual Education'' programs, often 
two-way programs to serve both non-English 
and English-language-background students, 
are designed to help students achieve full 
bilingualism in English and a second language. 
“Special Alternative Instructional'' programs, 
primarily designed for schools where native 
language instruction is impractical because of 
the presence of students from many different 
non-English-language backgrounds, use 
specialized ESL instruction and supplemen- 
tary services to assist LEP students. While 
many more bilingual education programs are 
funded by state and local education agencies 
than by the federal government, virtually all 
programs resemble one of the three program 
types authorized under federal law. 

H As of 1994, Hispanics constituted 74.5% 

of all students enrolled in bilingual education 
programs compared to Asian/Pacific Islanders, 
who make up 16.3%, and Whites, who account 
for 5.9% (see Figure 3.22). 



100 
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1,470,787 students in 1988 to 2,256,844 in 
1994. Hispanics accounted for a major part of 
that increase. 

■ Between 1988 and 1994 (see Figure 3.22): 



Year 

□ White ■Asian/Pacific Islander EDHispanic 

Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1988 - 1994. 



Figure 3.23 

Hispanic Students Enrolled in Bilingual Education Programs by 
Selected States, 1990& 1994 




State 

□ 1990 B1992 ED 1994 



Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1990- 1994. 




■ Student enrollment in bilingual education pro- 
grams experienced a dramatic increase from 



Hispanics experienced a 63% increase in 
the percentage of students enrolled in 
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Figure 3.24 

LEP STUDENTS WITHOUT LEP SERVICES BY RACE/ 
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Source: Office for Civil Rights, Elementary and Secondary School Civil 

Rights Compliance Reports 1988 - 1994, Office of Civil Rights, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, DC (1988 - 1994) 



LEP programs. In 1988, 

1,030,788 or 70.1% of 
the students enrolled in 
LEP programs were His- 
panic, compared to 
1,680,212 or 74.5% of 
the students enrolled in 
LEP programs by 1994. 

❖ Whites experienced a 
41% increase in the 
number of students en- 
rolled in LEP programs. 

In 1988, 94,180 or 6.4% 
of the students enrolled 
in LEP programs were 
White. By 1994, 133,211 
or 5.9% of the students 
in bilingual education 
were White. 

❖ Asians experienced a 
28% increase in the 
number of students enrolled in bilingual 
education programs. In 1988, 286,391 or 
19.5% of the students in bilingual educa- 
tion programs were Asian, compared to 
367,592 or 16.3% in 1994. 

The vast majority of students in need of bilin- 
gual education are Hispanic (see figure 3.25). 
In 1994, 1,928,183 Hispanic students were in 
need of LEP services, while 1,680,212 were 
actually enrolled. Nationally, this means that 
247,971 Hispanic LEP students were without 
needed services in 1994, relative to 18,850 of 
comparable White students and 40,667 of com- 
parable Asian/Pacific Islander students (see 
Figure 3.24)'. 

Since 1988, the number of Hispanic students 
without LEP services has increased dramati- 



cally from 85,203 or 7.6% in 1988 to 247,971 
or 12.9% in 1994. Increases have also been 
experienced by Whites, from 6,925 or 6.8% in 
1988 to 18,850 or 12.4% in 1994, and by Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders, from 15,599 or 5.1% in 1988 
to 40,667 or 10% in 1994 (see Figure 3.24). 

I Increases were reported in Hispanic student 
enrollment in bilingual education programs be- 
tween 1990 and 1994 for the nine states with 
the largest Hispanic populations (see Figure 
3.23): 

❖ Significant percentage increases were 
documented in Arizona (148%), Califor- 
nia (37%), Colorado (138%), Florida 
(72%), Illinois (44%), New Jersey (66 %), 
New Mexico (270%), New York (98%), 
and Texas (45%) (see Figure 3.23). 
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LEP, ESL AND BILINGUAL EDUCATION: 
CURIFICATION OF TERAAS 

Children who are limited-English-Profident (LEP) have a native language 
other than English.* Federal legislation (Title VIL Part A of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965) provided authorizing language 
which allows elementary and secondary school teachers to use a continuum 
of instructional methods to help LEP children acquire English skills and keep 
pace in other subject areas. (The Improving America’s Schools Act of 199^ 
amended the ESEA, but did not substantially change the intent of the 
original legislation.) For the most part, LEP students are taught using two 
methods: English as a Second Language (ESL) and bilingual education. 

ESL is a method in which LEP students are taught English language skills 
almost exclusively in English. It may be based upon a cuniculum that 
incorporates little or no use of the native language, and is taught only in 
specific school periods, after which students are placed under regular 
instruction for the rest of the school day. It often operates as a "pullout” 
program in which students are removed from the classroom or "pulled out” 
and taught English apart from their classmates. Some of these students may 
also be placed in bilingual education programs the rest of the day. 

Bilingual education is the use of two languages, one of which is English, as 
a means of instruction. It is an educational tool primarily used with LEP 
children to provide them both English language instruction and access to 
other content areas of the cuniculum in their first language. The native 
language of the child is used in bilingual programs to the extent necessary 
to teach basic skills and ensure that children do not fall behind their peers in 
other subjects while they learn English. 

* Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) is the term used by the federal government; 
most states and local school districts identify such students as those **who have 
insufBcient English to succeed in English-only classrooms.*" Another term 
used is **language minority students,” referring to those ^0 live in households 

vriiere a language other than English is spoken. However, these children can 
actually be monolingual English. 



❖ In Florida and New Jersey, the number 
of Hispanics enrolled in bilingual educa- 
tion programs has increased in absolute 
terms, perhaps because of an increase in 
the number of immigrant students, while 
the corresponding percentages have de- 
creased. For example, while the number 



of Hispanics enrolled in bilingual educa- 
tion programs in Florida increased from 
49,299 in 1990 to 84,818 in 1994, the per- 
centage decreased from 77.0% to 70.8%. 
Similarly, in New Jersey, the number of 
Hispanics in bilingual education classes in- 
creased from 16,732 to 27,891 between 
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Figure 3.25 

Percentage of Students Needing Bilingual Education Programs 
by Race/Ethnicity 1 994 




White 

5.9% 



Source: Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Compliance Report. U.S. 
Department of Education, 1994 



1990 and 1994, while the 
percentages decreased 
from 71% to 64.3%. 

G. Achievement 
Test Scores 

1. Introduqion 

Since 1969, the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has conducted periodic 
testing of the nation s students in 
areas including reading, math- 
ematics, science, writing, and com- 
puters. (The NAEP testing results 
are based on sampling techniques, 
as opposed to other proposed tests' 
basing results on the aggregation of individual re- 
sults.) This long-term assessment provides “infor- 
mation about students' achievement over time.”^^ 
The data presented below illustrate the NAEP re- 
sults by race and ethnicity. 

2. Reading 

The national average in the NAEP reading 
scores for all age groups remained relatively un- 
changed between 1988 and 1994. Overall, Whites 
continued to perform above the national average, 
while Blacks and Hispanics consistently performed 
well below the national average. 

In addition, the gap between Whites' and 
Hispanics' reading scores is growing, albeit at a slow 
pace: 

■ In 1988, for the population of nine-year-olds, 
the difference in scores between Whites (218) 
and Latinos (194) in the NAEP reading scores 
was 24 points; the gap between Whites and 



Blacks (189) was 29 points. By 1994, the gap 
between test scores for Whites and Hispanics 
(186) grew to 32 points; and increased to 33 
points for Whites and Blacks (185) (see Fig- 
ure 3.26). 

■ In 1988, the difference in test scores between 
13-year-old Whites (261) and Hispanics (240) 
was 21 points; and between Whites and Blacks 
(243) was 18 points. By 1994, the gap in test 
scores between Whites (265) and Hispanics 
(235) increased by 30 points; for Whites and 
Blacks (234) the gap was 31 points (see Figure 
3.27). 

I In 1988, the difference in test scores between 
17-year-old Whites (295) and Hispanics (271) 
was 24 points; and between Whites and Blacks 
(274) was 21 points. In 1994 the gap between 
Whites (296) and Hispanics (263) was 33 
points; and the gap between Whites and Blacks 
(266) was 30 points (see Figure 3.28). 
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The NAEP study also assesses levels of 
reading performance. NAEP has identified five 
levels of reading performance: 

■ Level 350: Ability to Learn from Special- 
ized Reading Materials 

■ Level 300: Ability to Understand Compli- 
cated Information 

■ Level 250: Ability to Interrelate Ideas and 
Make Generalizations 

■ Level 200: Partially- Developed Skills and 
. Understanding 



Figure 3.26 

Reading Scores for Nine-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 




Year 



□ White ■ Black (Si Hispanic 



■ Level 150: Ability to Perform Simple Dis- 

Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Crete Reading Department of Education, November 1 996. 

Figure 3.29 shows the percentage of nine-, 

13-, and 17-year-olds who have performed at or 
above each of the reading performance levels 
listed above. Generally, the test results demon- 
strated an increase for all age categories and race/ 
ethnic groups. However, Whites were more likely 
to score at or above the Reading Performance 
Levels than either Blacks or Hispanics. Some 
highlights of the results are: 

■ Among nine-year-olds 'who demonstrated 
mastery at Level 200, NAEP reported an in- 
crease between 1971 and 1994 for Whites 
and Blacks, and between 1975 and 1994 for 
Latinos.® However, Whites and Hispanics 
experienced modest gains compared to 
Blacks. Between 1971 and 1974 the per- 
centage of Whites who scored at or above 
Level 200 increased from 65% to 70%; and 
from 22% to 38% for Blacks. The smallest 
gain (2.0 percentage points) was for Latinos 
between 1975 and 1994, from 35% to 37%. 



Figure 3.27 

Reading Scores for 13-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 




Year 

□ W^ite ■ Black (HO Hispanic 



Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



' Initial results for Whites and Blacks are from 1971, while the first assessment of Latinos was done in 1975. 
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Figure 3.28 

Reading Scores for 17-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 
350 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress^ National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



■ Among nine-year-olds who 
demonstrated mastery at level 
250, all groups again experi- 
enced an increase. There was 
an increase between 1971 and 
1994 for Whites and Blacks, 
and between 1975 and 1994 
for Latinos. However, despite 
the noted increase in 1994, 

Whites were still over three 
times more likely than His- 
panics to score at that level. 

In 1994, while 20% of White 
nine-year-olds scored at or 
above the 250 Level, only 4% 
of Blacks and 6% of Hispan- 
ics demonstrated similar mastery. 

■ Among 13-year-olds at the 250 Level, there was 
an increase in the percentage of White and 
Black students who scored at or above that 
level between 1971 and 1994. Latinos also ex- 
perienced an increase between 1975 and 1994. 
But again, despite the gains for Hispanics in 
1994, Whites were twice as likely as Latinos to 
score at or above Level 250; in 1994, 68% of 
Whites scored at the 250 Level, compared to 
36% of Blacks and 34% of Hispanics. 

■ Whites and Blacks experienced an increase in 
the percentage of 13-year-old students who 
scored at or above the 300 Level between 1971 
and 1994. Latinos also experienced an increase 
between 1975 and 1994. In 1994, Whites were 
four times more likely than Hispanics to score 
at the 300 Level; while 17% of Whites tested 
at that level, only 4% of Blacks and 4% of His- 
panics scored at the 300 Level. 

H Between 1971 and 1994, 17-year-old Whites 
made only modest gains at the 250 Level com- 



pared to their Black and Hispanic counter- 
parts. In 1971, 84% of Whites and 40% of 
Blacks, and in 1975, 53% of Hispanics, per- 
formed at or above the Level 250. By 1994, 
86% of Whites, 66% of Blacks, and 63% of 
Hispanics scored at Level 250. 

H In 1994, among 17-year-olds, 48% of Whites, 
22% of Blacks, and 20% of Hispanics scored 
at the 300 Level. The scores increased from 
1971, when 43% of Whites and 8% of Blacks, 
and from 1975, when 13% of Hispanics, scored 
at Level 300. 

3. Writing 

NAEP also conducted trend writing as- 
sessments in 1994 that involved nationally repre- 
sentative samples of fourth, eighth, and 11th grad- 
ers. Similar assessments have been done since 
1984. Between 1984 to 1994, NAEP found no real 
changes in writing scale scores across grades for all 
students as a whole. During this time, fourth-grad- 
ers’ scale scores increased by one point, eighth- 
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Figure 3*29 

TRENDS IN PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE READING PERFORAAANCE LEVELS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, I 97 i/i 975 AND 1994 
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Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



graders' scores decreased by one point, and 11th- 
graders' scores decreased by five points. Hispanic 
students experienced slight gains in average writ- 
ing scale scores during the 1984-1994 period. Al- 
though significant narrowing was seen at several 
of the writing performance levels shown in Figure 
3.33, the gap between Whites and Hispanics in 
writing proficiency remained relatively constant 
overall during this period. 

■ At grade four, the gap between the test scores 
of White, Black, and Hispanic students re- 
mained constant between 1988 and 1994. In 
1994 the gap between Whites (214) and Blacks 



(173) was 41 points; the gap between Whites 
and Latinos (189) was 25 points. In 1998 the 
gap between Whites and Blacks was 42 points 
and between Whites and Hispanics was 25 
points (see Figure 3.30). 

■ At grade eight, there was a slight two-point in- 
crease between 1988 and 1994 in the average 
writing scale score for Hispanics, from 250 to 
252. Despite this increase, in 1994 White 
eighth-graders (272) still performed at higher 
levels than Black students (245) by 27 points 
(the highest in 10 years) and than Hispanic stu- 
dents (252) by 20 points. In 1988, Whites 
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scored an average of 269 
points, compared to 246 for 
Blacks (a 23-point difference) 
and 250 points for Hispanics 
(a 19-point difference) (See 
Figure 3.31). 

■ At grade 11, the score for all 
groups decreased between 
1988 and 1994; however, the 
gaps between groups re- 
mained approximately the 
same. The scores for Whites, 
Blacks, and Hispanics de- 
creased from 296 to 291; from 
275 to 267; and from 274 to 
271, respectively. In 1994, the 
gap between Whites (291) 
and Blacks (267) was 24 
points; the gap between 
Whites and Hispanics (271) 
was 20 points. In 1988, the 
gap between Whites and 
Blacks was 21 points and be- 
tween Whites and Hispanics 
22 points (see Figure 3.32). 

The trend writing assess- 
ment ranges from 0 to 500 with the 
following evaluations: 

❖ Level 350 - Effective, coher- 
ent writing 

❖ Level 300 - Complete, suffi- 
cient writing 

❖ Level 250 - Beginning fo- 
cused, clear writing 



Figure 3.30 

Writing Scores for Grade 4 by Race/Ethnicity 



1988 - 1994 




Year 

O White ■Black Om Hispanic 



Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Process, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



Figure 3.31 

Writing Scores for Grade 8 by Race/Ethnicity 
1988 - 1994 

350 




1988 1990 1992 1994 

Year 



[□White ■ Black GSl Hispanic] 

Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



^ Level 200 - Incomplete, vague writing Figure 3.33 shows percentages of students 

^ T n . r 1 - 1 1 performing at or above the five assessment levels. 

❖ Level 150 - Bnei, disjointed, unclear wnting, 

difficult to understand 
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Some progress is noted at Levels 250 and 300 for 

grades eight and eleven: 

■ At grade eight, the percentage of students test- 
ing at Level 250 decreased for Whites and 
Blacks while it increased for Hispanics be- 
tween 1984 and 1994. While the percentage 
of White students testing at Level 250 de- 
creased from 79% to 75% and the percentage 
for Black students decreased from 48% to 43%, 
the percentage of Hispanics testing at this level 
increased five percentage points, from 47% to 
52% (see Figure 3.33). 

H The percentage of all eighth-grade students 
testing at or above Level 300 increased be- 
tween 1984 and 1994. The percentage of 
Whites testing at this level increased from 16% 
to 21%, compared to increases for Blacks from 
3% to 5% and for Hispanics from 4% to 9% 
(see Figure 3.33). The gaps between White and 
Black students increased during this same pe- 
riod from 13 to 16 points at 
the 300 Level; 31 to 32 points 
at the 250 Level; and three 
to eight points at the 200 
Level. Between Whites and 
Hispanics, gaps remained 
relatively constant, except at 
the 250 Level, where the dif- 
ference between groups nar- 
rowed from 32 points in 1984 
to 23 points in 1994 (see Fig- 
ure 3.33). 



from 1984 to 1994. In 1984, 79% of Whites, 
48% of Blacks, and 47% of Hispanics tested at 
Level 250. By 1994, the rates for Whites and 
Blacks decreased to 75% and 43%, respec- 
tively. However, the percentage of Hispanics 
testing at this level increased by five percent- 
age points to 52% (see Figure 3.33). 

I At grade 1 1 , the percentage of White students 
testing at Level 300 decreased from 46% in 
1984 to 39% in 1994. The percentage of His- 
panics testing at this assessment level increased 
from 8% in 1984 to 20% in 1994. The per- 
centage for Blacks remained constant at 16% 
during the same period (see Figure 3.33). 

4. Mathematics 

Since the establishment of standards in school 
mathematics in 1989, attention has been given to 
this discipline and its role in school curricula. This 
attention has resulted in the reworking of school 



The percentages of White 
and Black students in the 11* 
grade testing at or above 
Level 250 decreased, but in- 
creased for Hispanic stu- 
dents in the 10-year period 



Figure 3.32 

Writing Scores for Grade 1 1 by Race/Ethnicity 
1988 - 1994 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 
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curricula and teaching programs, an increased fo- 
cus on faculty development in mathematics, and 
advances in assessing student progress in the sub- 
ject. The testing conducted by NAEP, which in- 
volved sampling students from across the country, 
provides a national picture of mathematics perfor- 
mance by Black, White, and Hispanic students at 
the ages of nine, 13 , and 17 . These long-term trend 
assessments employed a set of questions that fo- 
cused heavily on students’ performance and asso- 
ciated achievement levels related to the use of 
manipulatives and performance on constructed-re- 



sponse questions. They also contained extended 
sets of background questions describing the con- 
text of students’ mathematics learning experiences, 
both in and out of school. 

The results from the NAEP long-term trend 
assessments in mathematics provide a wide range 
of information about how students’ performance 
has changed over time: 

■ The average mathematics scale score of nine- 
year-olds, beginning with the 1986 assessment, 
shows a pattern of enhanced performance. 



Figure 3.33 

TRENDS IN PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE FIVE WRITING PERFORMANCE LEVELS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, igSi^ AND - 199/, 
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Figure 3-34 

Mathematics Scores for Nine Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986 - 1994 




1986 1990 1992 

Year 

lOWhite HBlack On]Hispanic| 



1994 



Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



Figure 335 

Mathematics Scores for 13-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986 - 1994 

350 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



However, Whites continued to 
outperform their Black and His- 
panic counterparts, and while the 
gap in scores between Whites 
and Blacks remained constant, 
the gap in scores between Whites 
and Hispanics grew. In 1994 the 
score for Whites was 237, com- 
pared to 212 for Blacks and 210 
for Hispanics. The 1994 results 
show an increase for all groups 
since 1986, with Whites scoring 
227 points, compared to 202 
points for Blacks and 205 for His- 
panics (see Figure 3.34). 

■ The mathematics scores for 13- 
year-olds show a modest increase 
for Whites, compared to just dis- 
cernible increases for both Blacks 
and Hispanics. Additionally, the 
gap in scores also grew slowly be- 
tween 1986 and 1994. In 1994, 
the gap of average scores be- 
tween White (281) and Black 
(252) 13-year-olds was 29 points, 
compared to a gap of 25 points 
between Whites and Hispanics 
(256) of the same age. In 1986, 
the gap between Whites (274) 
and Blacks (249) was 25 points; 
and between Whites and Hispan- 
ics (254), the gap was 20 points (see 
Figure 3.35). 

■ The mathematics scale scores for 
17-year-olds is notable not only for the im- 
provements in scores of all groups, but also for 
a slow decrease in the gap between Whites and 
their Black and Hispanic counterparts. While 



White students have consistently out-per- 
formed their Black and Hispanic classmates, 
the average score gap in 1994 between Whites 
(312) and Blacks (286) was 26 points, com- 
pared to the gap in 1986, which was 29 points. 
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Figure 3.36 

Mathematics Scores for 17-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986- 1994 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress^ National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



The difference in test scores 
in 1994 between Whites and 
Hispanics (291) was 21 points, 
compared to a gap of 25 points 
in 1986, when Whites scored 
308 points while Hispanics 
scored 283 (see Figure 3.36). 

Figure 3.37 details the per- 
formance of groups and subgroups 
of students for the years 1978 and 
1994 at the following five perfor- 
mance levels: 

■ Level 350 - Multi-Step 
Problem Solving and 
Algebra 

■ Level 300 - Moderately Complex Proce- 
dures and Reasoning 

■ Level 250 - Basic Operations and Beginning ; 
Problem Solving 

■ Level 200 - Beginning Skills and 
Understandings 

■ Level 150 - Simple Arithmetic Facts 

Overall, a higher percentage of Whites than 
Hispanics and Blacks tested at or above each of 
the five assessment levels. Despite the great strides 
Hispanics have made between 1978 and 1994, 
White students have tested at the higher NAEP 
assessment levels over this 16-year period: 

■ Among nine-year-olds testing at Level 250, 
Whites outperformed both Blacks and Hispan- 
ics in 1978 and 1994. Additionally, the per- 
centage of students performing at this level 
increased for all groups, but the difference in 
progress between Whites and Hispanics is ex- 
treme. In 1978, 23% of Whites tested at this 
level, compared to 4% of Blacks and 9% of 



Hispanics. Over 16 years, the percentage of 
Whites testing at Level 250 increased by 12 
percentage points to 35%; by contrast, Hispan- 
ics experienced a gain of only one percentage 
point to 10% during the same period (see Fig- 
ure 3.37). 

■ At Level 200, a greater percentage of Hispanic 
nine-year-olds performed at or above this level 
in 1994 than in 1978, but the gap between the 
percentage of Whites and Hispanics perform- 
ing at this level remained constant. In 1978, 
there was a 22-percentage-point difference be- 
tween Whites (76%) and Hispanics (54%) 
reaching Level 200. By 1994, the percentage 
gap increased to 23 percentage points; 87% of 
White nine-year-olds scored at Level 200, 
while 64% of Hispanics scored at this level (see 
Figure 3.37). 

■ Among 13-year-olds, 86% of White students 
tested at Level 250 in 1994, compared to 51% 
of Blacks and 59% of Hispanics. This propor- 
tion increased for all groups since 1978, with 
73% of White 13-year-olds scoring at Level 
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Figure 3.37 

TRENDS IN PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE FIVE AAATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE LEVELS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1978 AND 1994 
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250, compared to 29% of Blacks and 36% of 
Hispanics (see Figure 3.37). 

H In 1978, over one-half (58%) of White 17-year- 
olds tested at or above Level 300, yet less than 
two-fifths of comparable Blacks and Hispan- 
ics combined (17% and 23%, respectively) 
reached this level that year. By 1994, slightly 
more than two-thirds (67%) of Whites tested 
at the 300 assessment level; by comparison, a 
similar proportion of both Blacks (30%) and 
Hispanics (38%) reached this level (see Fig- 
ure 3.37). 



5. Science 

To help policymakers and educators assess 
the outcomes of their quest for excellence in sci- 
ence learning, the NAEP long- term-trend science 
assessment sampled students from across the coun- 
try at ages nine, 13, and 17. These trend science 
assessments contain both a content and a cogni- 
tive dimension. The content dimension assesses 
students’ ability to conduct inquiries, solve prob- 
lems, and know science. NAEP also assesses stu- 
dents’ understanding of the nature of science within 
the context of both content area knowledge and 
cognition. 
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Figure 3.38 

Science Scores for 9- Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986- 1994 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 




■ In 1994, as in reading and 
mathematics, White nine- 
year-olds out-performed their 
Black and Hispanic counter- 
parts in science. Both the gap 
between White (240) and His- 
panic (201) students and 
that between White and Black 
(201) students were 39 points. 

Although Hispanic nine- 
year-olds experienced a 
seven-point improvement, 
from 199 to 206, between 
1986 and 1990, their average 
score had dropped five points 
since 1990 to a score of 201 in 
1994 (see Figure 3.38). 

■ In 1994, among 13-year-olds, 
the average score gap between Whites (267) 
and Blacks (224) was 43 points; between 
Whites and Hispanics (232) the gap was 35 
points. This represents an increase in the gap 
for both Black and Hispanic students over 1986 
levels, when the gap between Whites (259) and 
Blacks (222) was 37 points and between Whites 
and Hispanics (226) 33 points. Since 1986, 
Hispanics scored highest in 1992, with a score 
of 238 points; however, that score was still 29 
points lower than that of White students (267) 
(see Figure 3.39). 

■ Among 17-year-olds, White students contin- 
ued to perform better than either Blacks or 
Hispanics. Unfortunately, the gap between 
White students and Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents in science was much greater than the 
performance gap in mathematics. In 1994, the 
average score gaps between Whites (306) and 
Blacks (257) was 49 points; the gap between 



Whites and Hispanics (261) was 45 points. 
Once again, the gap in scores increased be- 
tween 1986 and 1994, when Whites scored 298 
points, compared to 253 for Blacks (a differ- 
ence of 45 points) and 259 for Hispanics (a 
difference of 39 points) (see Figure 3.40). 

Student performance in the science trend as- 
sessments was calculated using analysis techniques 
based on item response theory (IRT). NAEP pro- 
duced a scale with five different levels of science 
performance: 

❖ Level 350 - Integrates Specialized Scientific 
Information 

❖ Level 300 - Analyzes Scientific Procedures 
and Data 

❖ Level 250 - Applies General Scientific Infor- 
mation 

❖ Level 200 - Understands Simple Scientific 
Principles 
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Figure 3.39 

Science Scores for 13-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986 - 1994 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress^ National Center for Education Statistics, U,S. 
Department of Education, November 1996. 



Figure 3.^0 

Science Scores for 17-Year-Olds by Race/Ethnicity 
1986 - 1994 
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Source: NAEP Trends in Academic Progress^ National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, November 1 996, 



❖ Level 150 - Knows Everyday 
Science Facts 

Some highlights of student 
performance at the various assess- 
ment levels include the following: 

■ Among nine-year-olds, 41 % of 
Whites tested at or above 
Level 250 in 1994, compared 
to 11% of Blacks and 11% of 
Hispanics. This represents a 
10-percentage-point increase 
for Whites since 1977, com- 
pared to a seven-point in- 
crease for Blacks and a two- 
point increase for Hispanics; 
in 1977, 31% of White nine 
year-olds tested at or above 
Level 250, compared to 4% of 
Blacks and 9% of Hispanics 
(see Figure 3.41). 

■ In 1994, 71% of White, 22% 
of Black, and 32% of Hispanic 
13-year-olds tested at or above 
Level 250. All groups experi- 
enced an increase since 1977, 
with 57% of Whites, 15% of 
Blacks, and 18% of Hispanics 
reaching Level 250 (see Fig- 
ure 3.41). 

H Among 17-year-olds, Whites 
experienced a 10-point in- 
crease in the percentage of 
students testing at Level 300, compared to a 
seven-point increase for Blacks and a three- 
point increase for Hispanics. In 1994, 58% of 
Whites, 15% of Blacks, and 22% of Hispanics 



attained this assessment level. In comparison, 
48% of Whites, 8% of Blacks, and 19% of His- 
panics tested at this level (see Figure 3.41) in 
1977. 
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6. Computers 

As the U.S. approaches the next millennium, 
computer usage and skills will become essential to 
everyday social and professional life. Exposure to 
computers in school will unquestionably help young 
people gain the computer literacy they need to 
function effectively in a technological society. Ac- 
cording to the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, many students have computer ac- 
cess at home. However, the amount of access is 
very much related to the students socioeconomic 
status. In 1995, NCES provided data for the pe- 
riod between 1984 to 1993 on the percentage of 
students who used a computer at school or at home 



by selected characteristics. Figure 3.42 through 
Figure 3.45 show the percentage of students who 
used a computer at school, or used a computer at 
home. 

According to NCES: 

■ In grades one through six, in 1984, 16.9% of 
Hispanic first- to sixth-graders used a com- 
puter at school compared to 36.4% of Whites 
and 15.5% of Blacks. By 1993, the percentage 
increased for all students; however, Whites 
were still more likely than Blacks or Hispanics 
to use a computer at school; 74.9% of Whites, 
56.6% of Blacks, and 57.8% of Hispanics used 
a computer at school (see Figure 3.42). 



FIGURE 3.41 

TRENDS IN PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE FIVE SCIENCE PERFORAAANCE LEVELS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, 1977 AND 1994 
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H In 1984, in grades one through six, 

Whites (at 14.8%) were over four 
times more likely than Hispanics 
(3.6%) and over two times more likely 
than Blacks (5.3%) to use a computer 
at home. By 1993, computer usage at 
home increased for all groups, but 
there remained a large gap between 
groups; almost one in three (30.5%) 

Whites used a computer at home, 
compared to about one in 12 (8.7%) 

Blacks and one in seven (7.1%) His- 
panics (see Figure 3.44). 

M By 1993, the gap in computer use at 
school closed between the different 
groups in grades seven through 12, 
and was smaller than in grades one 
through six; 63.5% of Whites, 55.1% 
of Blacks, and 56.7% of Latinos used 
a computer at school in 1993, com- 
pared to 33.6% of Whites, 20.0% of 
Blacks, and 22.9% of Hispanics in 
1984 (see Figure 3.43). 

■ While the gap in the percentage of stu- 
dents using computers grew closer to 
parity between 1984 and 1993, there 
was a stark difference in the percent- 
age of students in grades seven 
through 12 who used a computer at 
home during that time. In 1984, 

17.1% of Whites used a computer at 
home, compared to 5.4% of Blacks and just 
3.9% of Hispanics. By contrast, in 1993 Whites 
were over three and one-half times more likely 
than either Blacks or Hispanics to use a com- 
puter at home; 37% of Whites, 11.1% of 
Blacks, and 10.2% of Hispanics in grades seven 
through twelve used a computer at home (see 
Figure 3.45). 



Overall, Hispanic students were the least likely 
group to use a personal computer. In 1992, 
20.9% of Hispanic high school seniors used a 
personal computer at least once per week, 
compared to 23.9% of White students and 
23.6% of Black students. 



Figure 3.42 

Computer Use at School, Grades 1-6 by Race/Ethnicity 
1984-1993 




Source: The Condition of Education 1 995, National Center for Education Statistics, U,S. 
Department of Education, June 1995> 



Figure 3.43 

Computer Use at School, Grades 7-12 by Race/Ethnicity 
1984- 1993 
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Source: The Condition of Education 1 995, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S, 
Department of Education, June 1995. 
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Figure 3.44 

Computer Use at Home, Grades 1-6 by Race/Ethnicity, 1984 - 1993 
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Source: The Condition of Education 1995, National Center for Education Statistics, U,S. 
Department of Education, June 1995. 



Figure 3.45 

Computer Use at Home, Grades 7-12 by Race/Ethnicity 
1984- 1993 
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Source; The Condition of Education 7995, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, June 1995. 



1. Carnegie Units 
Earned ry High 
School 
Graduates 

Carnegie units are a standard 
measure of high school credits 
earned, defined in terms of class 
time, and approximately equivalent 
to one class meeting five times a 
week for one class period through- 
out the school year. Credits earned 
are a measure of the quantity of 
courses taken, and not the quality 
of the learning that took place. As 
of 1992, Hispanic graduates con- 
tinue to earn fewer credits in his- 
tory, science, and mathematics 
than other groups. Hispanics 
have, however, earned more cred- 
its in computer science, foreign 
languages, and English than other 
groups (see Figure 3.46). 

B While the gap in Carnegie 
units in mathematics earned 
between Hispanics and other 
groups has narrowed signifi- 
cantly since 1982, insufficient 
progress has been made by 
Hispanics in regard to science. 

In 1992, Hispanic students earned an average 
of 2.60 Carnegie units in science, as compared 
to 2.93 for Whites and 2.74 for Blacks. 

B Hispanic high school graduates continue to 
earn more credits in English than in any other 
subject. In 1992, Hispanic students earned an 



average of 4.26 Carnegie units in English, com- 
pared to 4.20 for Blacks and 4.17 for Whites. 

B In 1992, Hispanics also earned more Carnegie 
units in computer science and foreign language 
classes than other groups. Hispanic students 
earned an average of 0.41 Carnegie units in 
computer science and 1.76 Carnegie units in 
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foreign languages, compared to 0.34 and 1.70 
in these respective subjects for Whites, and 
0.38 and 1.28 for Blacks. 

2. Math and Science Course 
Enrollment 

A greater percentage of Hispanic high 
school graduates took upper-level math and science 
courses in 1994 than in 1987. With the exception 
of subjects such as algebra, trigonometry, as- 
tronomy, and engineering, Hispanic students took 
more upper-level mathematics and science courses 
in 1994 for subjects such as algebra II, geometry, 
pre-calculus, calculus, biology, honors biology. 



chemistry, honors chemistry, physics, honors phys- 
ics, and geology than in 1987 (See Figure 3.47). 

■ In a number of subjects such as algebra I, al- 
gebra II, geometry, pre-calculus, biology, and 
chemistry, the gaps between Hispanics and 
Whites have closed significantly. In 1987, 
51.9% of Whites were enrolled in algebra II, 
compared to 32.4% of Blacks and 30.2% of 
Hispanics. By 1994, while Whites experienced 
an increase in their enrollment in such sub- 
jects of 9.7 percentage points to 61.6%, His- 
panic enrollment increased by 20.8 percent- 
age points to 51.0%, and Black enrollment in- 
creased by 11.3 percentage points to 43.7%. 



Figure 3.46 

NUMBER OF CREDITS EARNED BY HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN 
SELECTED AAAJOR SUBJECT FIELDS BY RACE/ETHNICITY, SELECTED YEARS 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 
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■ Despite increases in upper*level course selec> 
tion for Hispanics, Hispanic students overall 
continue to be less likely than White students 
to take upper-level mathematics and science 
courses. For example, in 1987, 2.8% of Whites, 



1.5% of Blacks, and 1.6% of Hispanics were 
taking Advanced Placement (AP) biology. By 
1994 the rates increased for all groups to 4.6% 
of Whites, 2.7% of Blacks, and 3.3% of His- 
panics. 



FIGURE 3 -A 7 

PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TAKING SELECTED AAATHEAAATICS 
AND SCIENCE COURSES, BY RACE AND ETHNICITY, 1987 8 1994 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 
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(Note: No disaggregated statistics for subgroups are available for 1982*1992} 
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FIGURE 3.^8 

PERCENT OF SENIORS REPORTING ENROLLMENT IN GENERAL, ACADEMIC, 
AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 1972, 1980 AND 1992 
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Source: NCES - NELS:88 Trends Among High School Seniors, 1972-1992, National Center for Education Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1995) 



■ Again, while the enrollment numbers of all 
groups increased for physics, chemistry, trigo- 
nometry, and algebra II, Black and Hispanic 
students in 1994 continued to trail their White 
counterparts by 10 or more percentage points 
in their participation in such classes. In 1994, 
56.4% of Whites were .enrolled in biology/ 
chemistry compared to 42.2% of Blacks and 
45.1% of Hispanics. 

3. High School Program 

The type of program used to instruct high 
school students varies from school to school. The 
variation in programs reflects different schooling 
system approaches to meeting two basic, yet par- 
tially competing, objectives: providing a common 
education to all students and preparing students 
for very different postsecondary educational and 



work experiences.*'^ The most popular form of 
school organization used to meet these objectives, 
established early this century, has been the com- 
prehensive high school. This type of program dif- 
ferentiates students into three main types of cur- 
riculum: college preparatory or academic, voca- 
tional preparatory, and a hybrid of the two — the 
general studies program. 

The main alternative to the comprehensive 
form is the specialized high school, which may of- 
fer either a vocational or an academic program of 
study. Historically, most specialized public schools 
have been vocational high schools. In recent years, 
specialized academic “magnet schools*’ within ur- 
ban districts have become widespread. Private and 
parochial high schools also usually specialize in a 
college preparatory program.*^ 
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1^ In 1992, a greater proportion 
of Hispanic students (50.6%) 
was enrolled in general pro- 
grams of study than either 
Whites (38.7%) or Blacks 
(40.2%) (see Figure 3.48). 

^ A smaller proportion of 
Latino students (35.4%) was 
enrolled in academic (college 
preparatory) programs of 
study than their White 
(49.9%) or Black (42.8%) 
counterparts. 

M Overall, there has been a gen- 
eral decrease in the percent- 
age of students enrolled in vo- 
cational programs of study for 
all groups. However, Hispanic students are 
enrolled in vocational programs of study at a 
higher level (14.1%) than White students 
(11.4%), but at a lower level than Black stu- 
dents (17.0%). 

M Between 1972 and 1992, the proportion of His - 
panics in general and academic programs of 
study has increased. In 1992, one-half (50.6%) 
of Hispanic students were enrolled in general 
programs of study, compared to more th^ two 
in five (42.4%) in 1972. Similarly, more than 
one-third (35.4%) of Hispanic students were 
enrolled in academic programs of study, com- 
pared to more than one-fourth (27.4%) in 
1972. In terms of vocational programs, the 
proportion of Hispanic enrollment decreased 
from 30.1% in 1972 to 14.1% in 1992. 



Education Ahainment 

1 . Event High School Dropout 

Rate 

The event dropout rate measures the 
number of students in grades 10-12, aged 15-24, 
who were enrolled in school the previous October, 
but who were not enrolled and had not graduated 
the following October. 

B The event dropout rate for 1995 indicates that 
Hispanics are more than twice as likely as 
Whites to drop out of school during the school 
year. In 1995, the event dropout rate for His- 
panics was 12.4%, compared to 4.5% for 
Whites and 6.4% for Blacks (see Figure 3.49). 

B There has been an upward trend in the Latino 
dropout rate between 1989 and 1995. During 




1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 



Year 



□ White IfflBlack GIDHispanic 

Source; The Condition of Education 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, US. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. June 1996; The Condition of Education 1997, 
National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, June 1997. 
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Figure 3.50 

Status Dropout Rates, 1988 - 1995 
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Source: Dropout Rates in the United States: 1995 , National Center for Education Statistics, 
U,S, Department of Education, September 1996, 




this time, the Hispanic event dropout 
rate increased by 4.6 percentage points, 
although it did decline to a low of 6.7% 
in 1993. During the same period, the 
rate for Whites reached a low of 3.2% in 
1991, but increased to 4.5% by 1995. The 
data for Blacks demonstrate that the rate 
decreased from 7.8% in 1989 to 6.4% in 
1995. However, between 1992 and 1994, 
the event dropout rate for Blacks in- 
creased, with a slight leveling off by 1995 
(see Figure 3.49). 

2. Status Dropout Rates 

The status dropout rate includes a 
count of all young adults who are not in school 
and have not graduated regardless of when 
they last attended school. In general, the sta- 
tus dropout rate will be higher than the event drop- 
out rate because the figure is cumulative. 

Recent reports on high school dropout rates 
appropriately note that the proportion of African 
Americans dropping out of school is higher than 
that of Whites. A promising note, however, is that 
the gap between Whites and Blacks continues to 
close. This is not the case for Hispanics. Overall, 
there has been insufficient attention given to the 
increasing gap between White and Hispanic drop- 
out rates (see Figure 3.50). 

■ In 1994, the Hispanic status dropout rate 
(30.0%) was over four times higher than that 
of Whites (7.7%) and over two times higher 
than that of Blacks (12.6%). 

I Between 1988 and 1994, the Latino status 
dropout rate experienced an overall decrease 
of 5.8 percentage points, although within that 
period there was a fluctuation of the rate. As 



shown in Figure 3.50, in 1992, the Hispanic 
dropout rate began to decline, and experienced 
a low of 27.5% in 1993, but by 1994 it began 
to increase again. 

I Between 1988 and 1994, the status dropout 
rate for Whites experienced a slow but defi- 
nite decrease; at the beginning of this period 
the White rate was 9.6%; and by 1994 the rate 
had declined to 7.7%. 

3. High School Comploion 
Rates 

High school completion rates combine the 
number of individuals who have received a regular 
high school diploma or a General Education De- 
velopment certificate. The completion rates have 
generally been higher for Whites. The gap in 
completion rates between Whites and Blacks is 
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Figure 3.51 

High School Completion Rates, 1989 - 1996 




Year 

□White ■Black EDHispanic 



Sources: The Condition of Education 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, June 1996; Educational Attainment in the United States, Current 
Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, March 1995. 



closing, but is increasing between 
Whites and Hispanics (see Figure 
3.51). 

■ In 1996, 92.6% of 25 to 29- 
year-old Whites had com- 
pleted high school, compared 
with 86.0% and 61.1% of their 
Black and Latino counter- 
parts, respectively. 

■ Between 1989 and 1995, 
there was an increase from 
89.3% to 92.5% in the White 
high school completion rate, 
compared to a decrease for 
Latinos from 61.0% to 57.2%. 

The proportion of African 
Americans who had com- 
pleted high school increased from 82.3% to 
86.8% during this time. However, between 
1995 and 1996, the rates for both Whites and 
Blacks remained relatively unchanged, 
whereas the proportion of Latinos who had 
completed high school increased 3.9 percent- 
age points, from 57.2% to 61.1%. 

J. Educational Expeqations 

Overall, educational aspirations increased for 
all groups between 1982 and 1992. The greatest 
increases in high school seniors aspiring to attain 
college and post graduate-degrees were reported 
among Blacks and Hispanics. Of all groups, His- 
panics had the largest increase (30 points) be- 
tween 1982 and 1992 in high school seniors plan- 
ning to attend college (see Figure 3.52). His- 
panics also account for the largest percentage of 
high school seniors aspiring to attend two-year col- 
leges or vocational schools (see Figure 3.53). While 



educational aspirations have increased, real 
barriers such as college costs, adequate college 
preparation, and access to information threaten to 
dampen students’ desire to attend college. 

■ In 1992, three-quarters (75.4 %) of Hispanic 
high school seniors planned to attend college 
right after high school. This reflects a signifi- 
cant increase in the proportion since 1982 
(45.6%). The gap in postsecondary educational 
aspiration between Whites (60.2%), Blacks 
(57.5%), and Hispanics (45.6%) reported in 
1982 had narrowed significantly by 1992 
(76.6%, 75.2%, and 75.4%, respectively). 

■ A slightly larger proportion of Hispanic high 
school seniors were deciding to attend college 
a year or more after graduation in 1992 (15.4%) 
than in 1982 (13.3%). This delay in 
postsecondary school attendance is higher than 
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that for Whites (15.2%) or Blacks (14.4%). 

IS The percentage of Hispanics who will not or 
do not know if they will attend college has sig- 
nificantly declined since 1982. In 1992, 9.4% 
of Hispanic high school seniors did not know 
whether they would attend college, as opposed 
to 41.1% of Hispanic high school seniors in 
1982. The 1992 figure is higher than that for 
White high school seniors (8.4%) but lower 
than that for Black high school seniors (10.6%). 

■ In 1992, a greater proportion of Hispanic high 
school seniors were aspiring to attain college 
and post-graduate degrees than in 1982. Al- 
most one-third (31.6%) of Hispanic students 
were aspiring to a college degree in 1992, com- 
pared to 13.3% in 1982. In regard to post- 
graduate degrees, 30.8% of Hispanic high 



school seniors aspired to this level of educa- 
tional attainment in 1992, compared to 11.5% 
in 1982. 

M In part, as a result of this increased interest in 
four-year college and post-graduate degrees, 
the percent of Hispanic high school seniors de- 
siring two-year associate or vocational school 
degrees declined. In 1992, 31.3% of Hispanic 
high school seniors aspired to two years of col- 
lege or vocational school, compared to 39.8% 
in 1982. 

H In 1992, Hispanic high school seniors were still 
aspiring to college (31.6%) and post-graduate 
(30.8%) degrees at lower levels than Whites 
(37.3% college and 32.3% graduate) and 
Blacks (34.0% college and 37.9% graduate). 



FIGURE 3.52 

PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO PLAN TO CO TO 
COLLEGE AFTER GRADUATION: 1982 AND 1992 

Student and School Planned timing of postsecondary attendance 

Characteristics Right after A year or more after No or 

high school graduation don’t know 





1982 


D992 


1982 


1992 


1982 


1992 


All seniors 


58.3 


76.6 


II. 0 


14.8 


30.6 


8.6 


Male 


53.4 


73.0 


10.6 


16.0 


35.9 


II. 2 


Female 

Race/ethnicity 


63.0 


80.1 


11.4 


13.8 


25.8 


6.1 


White 


60.2 


76.6 


10.4 


15.2 


29.5 


8.4 


Black 


57.5 


75.2 


13.9 


14.4 


28.7 


10.6 


Hispanic 


45.6 


75.4 


13.3 


15.4 


41. 1 


9.4 



Source: Thomas Snyder and Linda Shafer, Youth Indicators, 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington. D.C. (1996) 
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M The percent of Hispanic high school seniors 
aspiring only to a high school degree (6.3%) 
has declined significantly since 1982 (35.4%), 
but was still slightly higher than that for Whites 
(5.3%) or Blacks (4.7%) in 1992. 

■ More than three in 10 (31.3%) Hispanics — 
the highest proportion of high school seniors 
— aspired to an associate or vocational degree, 
compared to one-quarter (25.1%) of Whites 
and almost one-quarter (23.5%) of Blacks. 

1. The NELS:88 Cohort 

In 1988, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion asked students participating in a longitudinal 
study of eighth graders about their educational ex- 
pectations. The presumption was that early goals. 



images of ability level, and opportunities might af- 
fect achievement throughout life. The National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) 
contains reports of the highest level of education 
students expected to attain, collected both while 
cohort members were in the eighth grade and four 
years later. 

Overall, there was a decline between 1988 
and 1992 in the percentage of students who ex- 
pected to earn a bachelor’s degree. According to 
the U.S. Department of Education, this decline 
may be attributed to the knowledge acquired by 
students during the four-year period in which they 
assessed factors such as their interests and abili- 
ties; availability and cost of postsecondary alterna- 
tives; life-style choices, such as marriage and em- 



FICURE3.53 

PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ASPIRING TO 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF EDUCATION: 1982 AND 1992 



Student and School 



Characteristics 


High School 


Two years or 


College 


Post-graduate 




diploma or 


less of college or 


graduate 


degree 




less 




vocational 


school 












1982 


1992 


1982 


1992 


1982 


1992 


1982 


1992 


All seniors 


24.6 


5.3 


36.6 


25.3 


21.3 


36.1 


17.5 


33.3 


Male 


28.2 


6.7 


34.0 


26.0 


20.5 


36.2 


17.3 


3I.I 


Female 


21. 1 


3.9 


39.2 


24.5 


22.0 


36.2 


17.8 


35-4 


Race/EthnIcIty 


















White 


22.7 


5.3 


35.6 


25.1 


23.4 


37.3 


18.3 


32.3 


Black 


25.3 


4.7 


40.7 


23.5 


I7.I 


34.0 


16.9 


37.9 


Hispanic 


35.4 


6.3 


39.8 


31.3 


13.3 


31.6 


II.5 


30.8 



Source: Thomas Snyder and Linda Shafer, Youth Indicators, 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 
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ployment experience; and potential gains from a 
college or advanced degree. In 1992, a lower per- 
centage of Hispanic 1988 eighth graders than 
Whites expected to earn a bachelors degree or 
higher (see Figure 3.54). Overall, a greater pro- 
portion of Hispanics than any other group expected 
to obtain some college or vocational school educa- 
tion. 

■ In 1992, 4.2% of Hispanics in the NELS: 88 
group said they expected to achieve less than 
a high school diploma, compared to 2.3% of 
this same group in 1988. 



■ A lower proportion of Hispanics from the 
NELS: 88 group expected to obtain a high 
school diploma in 1992 (9.4%) than had ex- 
pected to do so in 1988 (13.1%). 

■ A slightly higher proportion of Hispanics from 
the NELS: 88 group expected to obtain a 
bachelors degree or more in 1988 (54.8%) than 
did in 1992 (52.7%). 

■ In 1992, a greater proportion of Hispanics 
(33.8%) than Blacks (28.7%) or Whites (27.6%) 
expected to obtain some level of college or vo- 
cational school education. The data indicate 



Figure 3.54 

PERCENTAGE OF 1988 EIGHTH GRADERS INDICATING IN 1988 AND 1992 
THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION THEY EXPECT TO OBTAIN 







High school 


Less than 
high school 


Some college 
or vocational 


Bachelor’s 
degree or 




Year 


diploma 


graduate 


school 


more 


TOTAL 


1988 


J .5 


10.3 


22.4 


65.8 


SEX 


1992 


2.3 


8.1 


28.1 


61.4 


Male 


1988 


1.8 


11.7 


23.2 


63.3 




1992 


2.8 


8.9 


28.6 


59.7 


Female 


1988 


i.i 


8.9 


21.7 


68.2 


RACE/ETHNICITY 


1992 


*9 


7.2 


27.6 


63.2 


Hispanic 


1988 


2.3 


13.1 


29.8 


54.8 


regardless of race 


1992 


4.2 


9.4 


33.8 


52.7 


Black not of 


1988 


2.3 


7.5 


25.9 


64.3 


Hispanic origin 


1992 


1.8 


10.5 


28.7 


59.0 


White not of 


1988 


1.1 


10.5 


20.7 


67.6 


Hispanic origin 


1992 


2.2 


7.4 


27.6 


62.8 



Source: Descriptive Summary Report: With an Essay on Access and Choice in Postsecondary Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, Washington. D.C. (1996) 
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that a slightly higher percentage of all groups 
had these expectations than in 1988 when 
29.8% of Hispanics, 25.9% of Blacks, and 
20.7% of Whites expected to obtain some col- 
lege or vocational school education. 

■ A lower proportion of Hispanic students 
(52.7%) than Blacks (59.0%) and Whites 
(62.8%) in 1992 expected to obtain a bachelors 
degree or more. The data reflect a decrease 
from 1988, when 54.8% of Hispanics, 64.3% 
of Blacks, and 67.6% of Whites expected to 
obtain a bachelors degree or more. 

K. EnMCURRICULAR 
AaiviTiES 

Extracurricular activities are an important 
part of a students education. Whether these in- 
clude academic clubs, student government, hon- 
orary societies, community service, part-time work, 
or spending time with family or friends, extracur- 
ricular activities often influence a child's life choices 
and educational decisions. Data show that His- 
panic high school seniors continue to participate 
less than their White counterparts in a number of 
traditional extracurricular activities (see Figure 
3.55). 

1. School-sponsored 

EHRACURRICULAR AaiVlTIES 

During the 1972 to 1992 period, the overall 
proportion of seniors participating in a variety of 
extracurricular activities changed relatively little. 
There has been some decline in the percent of stu- 
dents participating in student government and an 
increase in participation in honorary societies. 
Academic clubs remain a popular activity, with 



about 25% of seniors participating in 1992.^® Dur- 
ing this period, Hispanic high school senior par- 
ticipation has generally increased for honorary so- 
cieties and school literature activities, while de- 
creasing for academic clubs and student govern- 
ment. 

■ Hispanic high school senior participation in 
academic clubs in 1992 (22.6%) had decreased 
slightly since 1972 (24.2%). This 1992 figure 
for Hispanics was higher than the percentage 
of Black high school seniors (20.6%), but lower 
than that for White high school seniors 
(25.8%). 

■ Black, White, and Hispanic high school seniors 
increased their participation in honorary soci- 
eties since 1972, but Hispanics in 1992 (at 
12.4%) still participated at lower levels than 
Whites (19.6%) and Blacks (14.0%) in such 
activities. 

■ Hispanic high school senior participation in 
student government declined from 16.0% in 
1972 to 14.6% in 1992. In 1992, Hispanics 
participated less in student government than 
White (15.4%) or Black (16.7%) high school 
seniors, who had the highest participation rate. 

■ Participation in the school newspaper or year- 
book remained constant for Hispanic high 
school seniors during the 1972-1992 period, 
16.2% to 16.8%. This participation rate is 
lower than that for White high school seniors 
(19.7%), but higher than that for Black high 
school seniors (14.3%). Both Black and White 
high school seniors experienced a decline in 
participation in this activity from 1972 to 1992 
(See Figure 3.55). 
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2. ApTER-SchOOL AaiVITIES 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, “there appears to be a negative rela- 
tionship betw^een television watching and perfor- 
mance on achievement tests.” This is also true for 
other variables; for example, high-socioeconomic- 
status students were less likely to watch five or more 
hours of television on school nights than low socio- 
economic status students.*^ (see Figure 3.56.) 

■ Hispanic students are watching less television 
than they did a decade ago. Although in ac- 
cordance with the general trend of watching 
less television, Hispanic high school seniors ex- 
perienced the largest decline, 12.2 percentage 
points, in students who watched five hours or 
more of television on a school night from 1980 
to 1992. 



■ In 1992, only 9.3% of Hispanic high school 
seniors watched five or more hours of televi- 
sion on a school night, compared to 21.5% in 
1980. The percentage of White high school 
seniors watching five or more hours of televi- 
sion on a school night declined from 13.7% in 
1980 to 6.4% in 1992, while the correspond- 
ing percentage of Black high school seniors 
declined from 29.0% to 21.3% during the same 
time period. 

■ Hispanic students (63.8%) were more likely 
than Black students (62.0%) but less likely than 
Whites (68.2%) to do things with their parents. 
Hispanic students (82.4%) were also more 
likely than Blacks (79.8%) but less likely than 
Whites (90.7%) to do things with friends. 





FIGURE 3.55 

PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO PARTICIPATE IN 
SELECTED SCHOOL-SPONSORED EXTRACURRICUUR ACTIVITIES: 
1972, 1980 AND 1992 




Student and 


Academic 


Honorary 


student 


Newspaper or 


School 


clubs 


societies 


Government 


yearbook 


Characteristics 


1972 1980 1992 


1972 1980 1992 


1972 1980 1992 


1972 1980 1992 


All Seniors 


25.6 23.8 25.1 


14.4 17.1 18.5 


19.4 18.5 15-4 


20.2 19.9 18.8 


Male 


20.3 19.0 22.8 


10.7 13.8 14.4 


on 

00 

lA 

00 


14.7 15.4 14.0 


Female 

Race/Ethnicity 


30.9 28.3 27.4 


18. 1 20.1 22.7 


20.8 21.0 17.7 


25.5 24.0 23.5 


White 


25.0 22.9 25.8 


15. 1 17*8 19.6 


19.2 17.7 15.4 


20.4 20.1 19.7 


Black 


33.1 28.8 20.6 


11.7 13.7 *4-0 


25.3 23.1 16.7 


20.7 17.8 14.3 


Hispanic 


24.2 24.7 22.6 


10.2 11.9 12.4 


16.0 16.7 14.6 


16.2 15.8 16.8 


Source: Thomas Snyder and Linda Shafer, Youth Indicators, 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 
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PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ENCAGED IN 
VARIOUS AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES: 

1980 AND 1992 

Student Driving around Five or more 1992 

and School at least once hours of television 

characteristics per week on a At least once per week Read more 

school night than one 

hour per 





1980 


1992 


1980 


1992 


Use a 
personal 
computer 


Do 

things 

with 

friends 


Do 

things 

with 

parent 


week in 
material 
not related 
to school 
work 


All seniors 


59.1 


73.3 


16.1 


8.4 


23.7 


88.1 


66.7 


55-4 


Male 


63.6 


74.3 


* 4-7 


8.5 


28.1 


88.2 


61.2 


53.1 


Female 

Race/ethnicity 


55.2 


72.3 


17.0 


8.4 


19.3 


88.0 


72.1 


57-7 


White 


60.7 


75.7 


* 3-7 


6.4 


23.9 


90.7 


68.2 


56.3 


Black 


48.9 


67.8 


29.0 


21.3 


23.6 


79.8 


62.0 


51.0 


Hispanic 


58.6 


66.2 


21.5 


9-3 


20.9 


82.4 


63.8 


53.5 



Source: Thomas Snyder and Linda Shafer. Youth Indicators, t$$6, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



■ Hispanic students (53.5%) were slightly less 
likely than White students (56.3%) to read 
more than one hour per week in material not 
related to school work, but slightly more likely 
than Black students (51.0%) to do so. 

■ In 1992, two- thirds of Hispanic and Black high 
school seniors (66.2% and 67.8%, respectively) 
were likely to be driving around at least once 
per week, compared to three-quarters (75.7 
%) of White high school seniors. This is a sig- 
nificant change since 1980, when Hispanic 
high school seniors (58.6%) were more likely 
than Black high school seniors (48.9%) to be 



driving around at least once per week, and 
slightly less likely than White high school se- 
niors (60.7%). 

L. Summary 

The data above indicate that there has been 
some progress in the academic status of Latino stu- 
dents over the past decade. Latino students have 
made gains in reading, writing, and math assess- 
ments, are likely to be exposed to computer use in 
the middle- and high- school grades, and have in- 
creased their participation in academic high school 
programs. In particular, promise is seen in the edu- 
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cational aspirations and expectations of a notable 
proportion of Latino high school students. Never- 
theless, disparities continue to exist on a number 
of educational measures. Compared to Whites and 
Blacks, data show that Hispanics are less likely to 
attend preschool, more likely to be retained in 
grade, less likely to be enrolled in gifted and tal- 
ented programs, more likely to attend segregated 
schools, and more likely to drop out of high school. 

Given the importance of education and its 
significance to adult economic opportunity and 



status, it is critical to highlight the slow and 
insufficient academic progress of Hispanics com- 
pared to other Americans. The standing of the U.S. 
in the new millennium and in the global economy 
is dependent upon the educational achievement 
and progress of all students. The education gaps 
between Hispanics and others will be closed — and 
such troubling trends reversed — only when the 
nation, and the Latino community itself, makes 
Hispanic educational improvement its top 
priority. 



Immigration and Education 

In the past decade, there has been a significant increase in the number of immigrant students 
enrolling in the nation’s public schools. Despite this growth, research and data collection on such 
students are limited. Even basic information such as the exact number of immigrant students is 
difficult to ascertain, since data collection does not include immigrants as a specific demographic 
group but rather counts them within a larger category, such as "English-language ability” or specific 
socioeconomic status. 

For example, according to the 1990 Census, 6.3 million school-age children, or approximately 14% of 
the student population, lived in homes where a language other than English is spoken. Of the 
students who reported speaking languages other than English at home. 900,000 (14%) reported 
speaking English not well or not at all; 1.5 million (24%) reported speaking English well, and 3 9 
million (62%) reported speaking English very well. It is difficult to state how many of these children 
are themselves immigrants, are children of immigrant parents, or are native-born Americans. 

Additional Census data include information on the number of foreign-born youth under age 18. 

These data show that immigrant youth are concentrated in just five states (see below). 





Immigrant Youth in Five States 






Foreign-Bom Youth 


As a % of All Foreign 


As a % of All You 




Under 18 Years Old 


-Bom Youth in the U.S. 


in the State 


California 


852.514 


41 


II 


New York 


258.296 


12 


6 


Texas 


196,547 


9 


4 


Florida 


144.748 


7 


5 


Illinois 


87,122 


4 


3 



Source: 1990 Census of Population and Housing, U.S. Census Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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The difficulty with Census data is that they include all children even if they are too young to be 
enrolled in school or are not enrolled in school for other reasons (e.g., have dropped out! 

However, the U.S. Department of Education does collect data on students who have been in the U.S. 
for three years or less. These data indicate that 78% of immigrant students attend school in just 
five states and that 45% of the students attend schools in California (see below): 

Immigrant Students in Five States 

Immigrant Students in 
U.S. Three Years or Less 



California 


268.455 


Florida 


18.697 


Illinois 


30.965 


New York 


100,769 


Texas 


47.963 


U.S. Total 


602.178 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1991) 

Performance of Immigrant Students* 

There are three general conclusions to be drawn from the limited research on immigrant students: 

1. Immigrant students face various adjustment problems. Generally, immigrant students face the 
challenges of learning a new language, as well as adjusting to a new culture, which may conflict 
with the students’ own cultures. Additionally, immigrant students must also deal with family 
disruptions, which may include being separated from parents and/or siblings. 

2. Immigrant students perform relatively well in school. Studies show that immigrant students tend 
to perform well in school, especially if they received some schooling before they entered the U.S. 
Some important factors which influence educational outcomes include valuing high academic 
achievement and hard work, as well as having a close-knit family. 

3. The academic performance of immigrant students is not uniform across all ethnic groups. The 
amount of education that an immigrant student received before coming to the U.S. and differences 
in the home environment may explain the differences in academic achievement that is identified 
across immigrant groups. 

Additional research on immigrant children in the San Diego school district includes the results of a 

longitudinal study, which documents, in part, the educational performance of the children of 

immigrants. Some important findings included the following: 



For further discussion of these issus, see “Immigrants and Their Educational Attainment: Some Facts and 
Findings,” in Digesty ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education, Number 116, November 1996. 
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A At every grade level, children in immigrant families outperform the district norms, although the gap 
narrows over time and grade level. For example, 44.0% of 9*^ graders who were immigrants main- 
tained a CPA above 3.0, compared to 29.0% of all 9’^ graders; by the 12’^ grade, 50.0% of immigrant 
children had a CPA above 3.0, compared to 46.0% of all 12^ graders. 

A In the San Diego school district, the dropout rate was lower for the immigrant students participating 
in the study than for the general population of students. The multi-year dropout rate for the San 
Diego district (grades 9-12) overall was 16.2%, compared to 5.7% for immigrant students who partici- 
pated in the study. This dropout rate for immigrants is even lower than that of Whites and Blacks 
(10.5% and 17.8%, respectively). Among the students from immigrant families, the highest dropout 
rate (8.5%) was among Hispanic students and the lowest was among Filipino students (4.0%), 

A Students from immigrant families reported spending an average of over two hours per day on home- 
work. Vietnamese students reported spending 2,89 hours on homework each day, compared to Mexi- 
can students who reported spending 2.05 hours on homework. Given that over 28.7% of the sample 
population were classified as limited-English-proficient, the data appear to indicate that foreign- 
bom students compensate for language and other handicaps by significantly outworking their U.S.- 
born peers. From the end of junior high to the end of senior high, the level of effort put into school 
work inaeased across all nationalities. For example, while Mexican students reported in the first 
survey spending 1.73 hours a day on homework, during the second survey, they reported spending 
2.05 hours a day on homework. Similarly, Vietnamese students reported spending 2.55 hours a day 
on homework in the first survey, but by the second survey the time increased to 2.89 hours. 

A Immigrant students seem to have high levels of ambition. As young teenagers, 61% of the children of 
immigrant families aspired to advanced degrees and another 26% would not be satisfied with less 
than a college degree. Three years later, these proportions stayed the same, showing the persistence 
of these aspirations through the end of the high school years. Among U.S.-born children of Mexican 
immigrants, 36.4% indicated in the first survey that they felt they would achieve less than a college 
degree. The percentage decreased to 32.5% in response to this question during the second survey; 
and, in the first survey, 35.6% felt they would obtain a college degree, but when they were later asked 
the same question, this figure had risen to 44.4%. 

A While education does tend to increase with each generation, third-generation Mexican Americans 
have not attained educational levels comparable to those of non-Hispanic White natives. Moreover, 
when the Mexican population is disaggregated by birth cohort, data show that both male and female 
third-generation Mexican Americans of the most recent cohorts have lower education levels than 
those in the second generation; in other words, educational attainment is actually deaeasing with 
each generation. Specifically, current data show that slightly more than one-half (55.9%) of native- 
born Hispanics 25 years and older have attained a high school diploma, while the same is true for only 
one- third (33.7^) of comparable Hispanic foreign-born persons. The rates are closer for higher edu- 
cation, with one in nine (11.5%) native-born Hispanics attaining a college degree, compared to one in 
14 (7.4%) foreign-born Hispanics. While the representation of immigrants with less education influ- 
ences high school attainment among Hispanics overall, a significant gap in high school completion 
rates still remains between native-born Hispanics and non-Hispanic Whites. Therefore, the slow in- 
crease in Latino educational attainment levels over the past decade is linked to other factors (as 
discussed in this report) and cannot be explained solely or even primarily by the presence of Hispanic 
immigrants. 
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A. Overview 

A major factor influencing children's 
success in education is role models. For 
Hispanic students, it is particularly impor- 
tant that there be Hispanic adult role models in 
the classroom and throughout the school. Hispanic 
teachers, administrators, and school personnel 
serve as role models for Hispanic students and can 
provide an important link between schools and 
parents. This is especially important because a sig- 
nificant portion of Hispanic parents lack the edu- 
cation necessary to provide their children with 
needed guidance about educational opportunities 
and their ability to pursue educational goals. Ad- 
ditionally, Latino school staff act as models for non- 
Hispanic students to demonstrate that professional 
positions are held by representatives of all racial/ 
ethnic groups. Thus, the importance of the em- 
ployment of Hispanic teachers and administrators 
cannot be overstated. While any trained and com- 
mitted teacher can provide a high-quality educa- 
tion, the lack of Hispanic teachers contributes to 
the failure of school systems to respond to the lin- 
guistic, cultural, and social needs of Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic students alike. 

This section provides information on Ameri- 
can public and private school teachers at the el- 
ementary and secondary levels, including their race/ 
ethnicity, qualifications, salaries, and years of ex- 
perience, as well as information on the nation s prin- 
cipals. The data indicate that, overall, Hispanic 
teachers are underrepresented in the professional 
ranks and that they are concentrated in urban 



schools. Additionally, the data demonstrate that 
many of the schools offering bilingual education 
programs are unable to fill teaching positions for 
ESL or bilingual education teachers. 

B. Charaqeristics OE 
Teachers 

Some research has indicated that seeing mi- 
nority adults in positions of authority has positive 
effects on minority children and that minority 
teachers understand the backgrounds of their mi- 
nority students. Yet the data indicate that, as of 
1993-94, almost one-half (48.0%) of all schools still 
had no minority teachers at all (42% of all public 
schools and 66% of all private schools). In addi- 
tion, the proportion of minority teachers (12.8%) 
is still far smaller than the proportion of minority 
students (32%). While the percentage of minority 
teachers has only increased slightly since the 1987- 
88 school year, the percentage of minority princi- 
pals had increased at a somewhat higher rate by 
1993-94 (11.0% to 14.0%). 

During the 1993-94 school year, there were 
2.9 million teachers working in the nation s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. As the data below 
describe, a major part of the elementary and 
secondary schools' teaching workforce is in the 
nation s public rather than private schools: 

■ Of the estimated 2.6 million public school and 
380,000 private school teachers in the U.S., 
4.1% were Hispanic, while 87.2% were White 
and 6.8% were Black. In public schools the 



♦ All data are from National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1993-94. Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of Education, July 1996. 
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corresponding statistics indicate that 4.2% of 
the teaching workforce was Hispanic, while 
86.5% of the teachers were White and 7.4% 
were Black. The private schools had a slightly 
higher percentage of White teachers; nine in 
ten (91.9%) of the teachers in private schools 
were White, compared to 3.1% who were 
Black and 3.2% who were Hispanic. 

■ As Figures 4.1 and 4.2 demonstrate, the larg- 
est percentages of Hispanic teachers were in 
schools with minority enrollments in excess of 
20%. In addition: 

❖ The overall statistics for teachers in cen- 
tral city public schools show that 74.8% 
are White, 14.6% are Black, and 8.3% are 
Hispanic. However, center city public 
schools with more than a 20.0% minority 



student enrollment have a higher propor- 
tion of minority teachers; in those central 
city schools, Hispanics comprised one- 
tenth (10.8%) of all teachers and Blacks 
accounted for almost one-fifth (18.2%) of 
teachers. 

❖ In urban fringe public schools. Whites 
comprise 89.2% of the teachers, yet are 
80.3% of teachers in schools with minor- 
ity enrollment over 20.0%. By compari- 
son, Blacks make up 5.1% of the teachers 
in urban fringe public schools, but in 
schools with minority enrollment over 
20.0% they constitute 9.7% of the teacher 
population. Hispanics account for 3.5% 
of the general teaching population in ur- 
ban fringe public schools, but accounted 



Figure 4.1 

PROPORTION OF ELEMENTARY 8 SECONDARY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLTEACHERS, 1993^94 
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for 6.5% of the teachers in those schools 
in which the minority enrollment is over 
20 . 0 %. 

In rural/small-town public schools, Whites 
accounted for 92.5% of the teacher popu- 
lation, while Blacks and Hispanics ac- 
counted for 4.1% and 2.0%, respectively. 
In rural schools with minority enrollment 
rates over 20.0%, the percentage of 
Whites teaching at these school decreases 
to 83.0%, while the percentages for Blacks 
and Hispanics more than doubles to 10.5% 
and 4.3%, respectively. 

Teachers in central city private schools in- 
clude 88.6% who are White, 4.8% who are 
Black, and 4.2% who are Hispanic. How- 
ever, for central city private schools in 
which the minority enrollment is over 



20.0%, 77.1% of the teachers are White, 
10.7% are Black, and 7.9% are Hispanic. 

❖ The pattern is similar in urban fringe pri- 
vate schools where Whites make up 
93.5%, Blacks make up 2.0%, and Hispan- 
ics make up 2.9% of the teacher popula- 
tion. Yet in urban private schools in which 
minority enrollment is over 20.0%, 84.6% 
of the teachers are White, 5.0% are Black, 
and 6.5% are Hispanic. 

In rural private schools, the percentage of 
White teachers decreased relative to the 
proportion of minority students. For ex- 
ample, Whites make up 96.4% of the 
teachers in rural private schools, while 
Blacks comprise 1.2% and Hispanics ac- 
count for 1.7%. However, in schools with 
a larger percentage of minority students. 



Figure 4.2 

PROPORTION OF ELEMENTARY S SECONDARY 
PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS, I993‘94 
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Figure 4.3 

Public and Private School Students by Race/Ethnicity, 1993-94 



the proportion of White teachers de- 
creases to 94.0%, while that of Blacks and 
Hispanics increases to 2.6% and 2.1%, re- 
spectively. 

Over the past 10 years the presence of His- 
panic students and teachers in the nation s schools 
has increased significantly. The Hispanic popula- 
tion in public schools increased from 9.1% of all 
students in the 1987-88 school year to 11.5% in 
the 1993-94 school year. During the same period, 
the percentage of Hispanic public school teachers 
grew from 2.9% to 4.1%. According to NCES, the 
percentage of Hispanic students in the 1996-97 
school year exceeded 13%. 

While Hispanic teachers appear to be con- 
centrated in areas with high minority enrollments, 
U.S. elementary and secondary school teachers, as 
a group, are considerably less diverse than the stu- 
dents they teach (see Figures 4.3 and 4.4). His- 
panics made up 11.5% of the students enrolled in 
grades K-12 in the 1993-94 school year, but repre- 
sented only 4. 1% of the K-12 teaching force. Simi- 
larly, Blacks accounted for 15.5% of students, but 
only 6.8% of the teaching workforce. On the other 
hand. White teachers were overrepresented in the 
K-12 teaching force relative to the proportion of 
White students in these grades (87.2% vs. 68.5%). 

As role models for both Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic students, Hispanic teachers are in short 
supply. Proportionately, there are approximately 
three times more Hispanic students in U.S. schools 
as there are Hispanic teachers. The ratio of Black 
students (15.5%) to Black teachers (8.7%) is slightly 
less than two to one. 

C. Teacher Credentials 

Figure 4.5 presents the data on the highest 
degrees held by public and private school teachers 




Source: Schools and Staffing in the United States: A Statistical Profile, 1993-94, National 
Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Etepartment of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



during the 1993-94 school year. Overall, public 
school teachers are more likely than private school 
teachers to hold master’s degrees. In addition: 

■ Hispanic teachers are less likely than either 
their White or Black colleagues to hold degrees 
above the bachelor’s level. About three in 10 
(29.8%) Hispanic public school teachers hold 



Figure 4.4 

Public and Private School Teachers by Race/Ethnicity, 1993-94 




Source: Schools and Staffing in the United States: A Statistical Profile, 1993-94, National 
Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 
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a master s degree, compared to more than two 
in five (44.6%) Black and White (42.5%) pub- 
lic school teachers. In private schools, one- 
fifth (19.9%) of Hispanics, one-fourth (26.4%) 
of Blacks, and three-tenths (30.2%) of Whites 
hold masters degrees. 

The highest degree held is the bachelor’s de- 
gree for 62.8% of Hispanic public school teach- 
ers, compared to 48.4% of Black and 51.8% of 
White teachers. In private schools, 57.4% of 
Hispanics, 55.8% of Blacks, and 59.4% of 
Whites hold only a bachelor’s degree. 

The percentage of Hispanics holding special 
advanced education degrees and doctoral de- 
grees in the public schools is slightly higher 



than that for Whites, but less than that for 
Blacks; 4.6%, 4.4%, and 5.4%, respectively. Yet 
in private schools, Hispanic and Black teach- 
ers are more likely than White teachers to have 
earned an education specialist degree; 4.4% 
of Hispanic teachers and 4.8% of Black teach- 
ers have such a degree, compared to 2.6% of 
White teachers. 

I At both public and private schools, Hispanic 
teachers are more likely to hold doctorates than 
either Blacks or Whites; 1.4% of Hispanic, 
0.9% Black, and 0.7% of White public school 
teachers hold such degrees. Private school data 
show that 2.3% of Hispanic teachers have a 
doctorate, compared to 1.6% of Whites and 
1.0% of Blacks. 









Figure 4.5 
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D. Years oe Teaching 
Experience 

Overall, Hispanic public school teachers tend 
to have taught for fewer years than their Black or 
White non-Hispanic peers (see Figure 4.6). In 
particular, they are much less likely to have taught 
for 20 years or more; only 17.1% of Hispanics have 
taught for more than 20 years, compared to about 
30.0% of Whites and more than 35.3% of Blacks. 
Of those public school teachers who have less than 
three years of teaching experience, 16.7% are His- 
panic compared to 8.5% who are Black, and 9.4% 
who are White. However, the proportion of His- 
panic teachers who have three to nine years of ex- 
perience is greater than that of Whites or Blacks 
(32.1%, 25.5%, and 20.9%, respectively). 

As shown in Figure 4.7, private school teach- 
ers overall have less teaching experience than public 
school teachers. The majority of public school 
teachers of all three racial/ethnic groups have at 
least 10 years of experience, but this is not true for 
any of the three groups of private school teachers. 
Black and Hispanic private school teachers are less 
likely than Whites to have 20 or more years of ex- 
perience; 16.0% of White teachers, compared to 
10.3% of Blacks and 11.1% of Hispanics, have more 
than 20 years of teaching experience. As is the case 
with public school teachers, a higher proportion of 
Hispanic teachers have three to nine years of teach- 
ing experience, compared to Blacks and Whites. 



Figure 4.6 

Years of Full-Time Teaching Experience 
for Public School Teachers by Race/Ethnicity, 1993-94 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of location, Washington, DC (1996) 



Figure 4.7 

Years of Full-Time Teaching Experience 
for Private School Teachers by Race/Ethncity, 1993-94 
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E. Teaches Saumes 

Public school teachers earn considerably 
higher salaries than their private school counter- 
parts (see Figure 4.8). While that trend is true for 
Hispanic teachers, they earn slightly less, on aver- 
age, than either Black or White public school teach- 



ers. For. 1993-94, Hispanic public school teachers 
earned an average base salary of $32,996, compared 
with $33,889 for Black and $34,221 for White 
teachers. Hispanic teachers in private schools earn 
much less than in public schools, with an average 
salary of $20,672, which is comparable to that of 
Black teachers ($20,796) and less than that of White 
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teachers ($22,000). The salary dif- 
ference may be explained, in part, 
by the fact that while Hispanic 
teachers in private schools are more 
likely than Whites to hold either an 
education specialist degree or a doc- 
torate, they tend to have fewer years 
of teaching experience. 

F. Bilingual 
Education and 
English-as-a- 
Second 
Language 



Figure 4.8 

Base Annual Salary 

for Public and Private School Teachers, 1993-94 
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Figure 4.9 

Public Schools Providing English as a Second Language(ESL) & 
Bilingual Education Programs, 1987-88 to 1993-94 
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Source: Schools and Staffing Survey in the United States. A Statistical Profile, 1993-94, 
1990-91 & 1993-94, National Center for Education Statistics, Washington, D.C. 
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The percentage of public 
schools offering English-as-a-Sec- 
ond-Language (ESL) classes has in- 
creased since 1987-88, but there has 
been a slight decrease in the per- 
centage offering bilingual education 
(see Figure 4.9). Since many Lim- 
ited English Proficient (LEP) stu- 
dents are concentrated in public 
schools (5.0% of public school en- 
rollment is LEP students compared 
to 1.0% of private school enroll- 
ment), public schools are far more 
likely than private schools to offer 
either bilingual education or ESL in- 
struction. During the 1993-94 
school year, 17.8% of the nations 
public schools provided bilingual 
education, while 42.7% provided ESL instruction. 
In comparison, 1993-94 data indicate that only 
about one in 25 of the nation s private schools of- 
fered bilingual education (4.2%) and one in nine 
provided ESL (11.3%). 



The availability of ESL and bilingual teach- 
ers appears to have increased between 1990-91 and 
1993-94 (see Figure 4.10). In 1990-91, more than 
one-third (37.1%) of schools with vacancies in ESL 
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and bilingual education found them very difficult 
or impossible to fill. For 1993-94, one-fourth 
(25.8%) of schools were having difficulty filling 
these positions. For public schools, ESL and bi- 
lingual education vacancies were considered the 
most difficult to fill in both years. 

G. School Principals 

The percentage of minority principals has in- 
creased from 11% to 13.8% from 1987-88 to 1993- 
94. In the public schools during the 1993-94 aca- 
demic year, 4.1% of the principals were Hispanic, 
10.1% were Black, and 84.3% were White. By com- 
parison, 2.1% of the private school principals were 
Hispanic, 4.2% were Black, and 92.5% were White. 



Figures 4.11 and 4.12 provide the demo- 
graphic location of public and private school prin- 
cipals. These data show that in 1993-94: 

B Like Hispanic public school teachers, the ma- 
jority of Hispanic public school principals are 
concentrated in central city schools where they 
comprise 8.3% of all principals, compared to 
65.4% who are White and 24.3% who are 
Black. Hispanic public school principals are 
most likely to be heading schools with a mi- 
nority enrollment of over 20.0%; one-tenth 
(10.7%) of the principals in those schools were 
Hispanic, compared to three-tenths (30.5%) 
who were Black and more than one-half 
(56.8%) who were White. 



Figure 4.10 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WITH VACANCIES IN ESL/BILINCUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
THEY FOUND VERY DIFFICULT OR IMPOSSIBLE TO FILL, 1990-91 & > 993-94 
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In urban fringe and large town schools with 
minority populations over 20.0%, the percent- 
age of Hispanic and Black principals was 8.5% 
and 16.9%, respectively. Percentages for ru- 
ral and small town schools with over 20% mi- 
nority population were 4.9% for Hispanics and 
11.3% for Blacks. 

There was a far smaller percentage of Black 
and Hispanic principals in private schools com- 
pared to public schools, regardless of their lo- 
cation. For example, Hispanics comprised only 
4.7% of the principals in central city private 
schools with minority enrollments greater than 
20.0%, while Blacks accounted for 15.3% and 
Whites accounted for 75.6%. By comparison, 
in public central city schools Hispanics ac- 
counted for 10.7% of the principals in schools 



with minority enrollments greater than 20.0%, 
while Blacks accounted for 30.5%, and Whites 
accounted for 56.8%. 

■ In private urban fringe and large towns with 
20.0% or more minority enrollment, the per- 
centage of Hispanic principals was greater than 
the percentage of Black principals. While His- 
panics were 5.6% of all principals, Blacks were 
2.1% of the total; the large majority (90.2%) 
of the principals in such schools were White. 

I In rural areas and small towns, the percentage 
of Black principals in private schools with en- 
rollments greater than 20.0% was 7.9%; there 
was no measurable percentage of Hispanic 
principals in those schools. 



Figure 4.11 

PROPORTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, MINORITY ENROLLMENT, AND SCHOOL LOCATION, 1993-94 
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Figure 4.12 

PROPORTION OF PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY, MINORITY ENROLLMENT, AND SCHOOL LOCATION, 1993-94 
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H. Summary 

Data show that Latino students are exposed 
to few Hispanic role models in their academic 
careers. Hispanic teachers are severely 
underrepresented in both the public and private 
teaching and administrative workforce relative to 
both the nations total Latino and the Latino 
student populations. Moreover, the few Latino 
teachers in the public school system tend to be 
concentrated in schools with a high percentage of 
minority enrollment. As a group, Hispanic 
teachers are less likely to hold a degree above the 
bachelors level, have fewer years of teaching ex- 



perience, and earn lower salaries than their White 
and Black counterparts. However, both public and 
private Hispanic school teachers are more likely 
than Whites or Blacks to hold a doctorate. Addi- 
tionally, while more ESL and bilingual teachers are 
available than in previous years, schools offering 
these programs are still having difficulties filling 
such vacancies. Thus, it is necessary to improve 
the representation and compensation of qualified 
Latino teachers and administrators in both the 
public and private school systems as an added fac- 
tor in helping to improve the education of Hispanic 
students. 
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V. PostseconJary EJucat 



ion 



A. Overview 

A college education has always been seen 
as a means of upward mobility, especially 
for economically or socially disadvantaged 
groups. In recent years, postsecondary education 
has become more accessible to all segments of the 
population. Over the last two decades, as the 
economy has become increasingly complex and 
reliant on higher levels of literacy and numeracy, 
there has been a rise in educational attainment 
across all ethnic groups. The U.S. Department of 
Education attributes this trend to both the growth 
in the population of Hispanic and Asian students 
and to their increasing education levels. 

As the following data show, however, there 
continues to be a gap between Hispanics and their 
White and Black counterparts in many areas 
related to educational access, achievement, and 
attainment. Further, there is statistical evidence 
that differences in course-taking patterns in high 
school, educational aspirations, and college atten- 
dance and completion influence each attainment 
indicator for the Latino community. 

This section will provide information which 
shows that while the number of Hispanics who are 
enrolling in and graduating from college has in- 
creased in absolute numbers, they remain 
underrepresented on university campuses and 
among degree recipients, both relative to other 
groups and as a proportion of their total popula- 
tion. Additionally, the gap between White and 
Hispanic student college transition rates* has in- 
creased since 1980. 

Hispanic college students tend to concentrate 
in different fields, have a higher number of dis- 
ruptions in their education, and are only half as 
likely to complete four years of college compared 



to non-Hispanic White students. Hispanics who do 
complete college take longer, on average, than their 
White counterparts and work more and longer 
hours during their postsecondary careers than both 
their White and Black counterparts. Hispanic male 
and female differences in educational attainment 
have changed significantly over time, with an al- 
most three-fold increase in Hispanic female col- 
lege graduates over the past 20 years. 

B. SAT Scores 

Experts in higher education understand the 
limitations of using standardized test scores to pre- 
dict academic performance. At most, even the 
College Board, which administers many of the stan- 
dardized tests, “claims only that the SAT correlates 
with first-year grades a little less than half the time 
(42 percent).’’^ Moreover, many colleges and uni- 
versities are relying less on SAT scores while de- 
veloping multi-assessment admissions policies. Yet, 
in the wake of Hopwood v. The State of Texas, and 
Proposition 209 in California, both of which have 
ended traditional affirmative action programs and 
have led to huge declines in minority enrollment 
in the Texas and California state university systems, 
many schools stills use SAT test scores or an equiva- 
lent as the principal basis for admissions. 

Despite efforts to de-emphasize standardized 
tests, they remain an important factor in tracking 
the academic progress of students. Thus, it is im- 
portant to track trends in student performance on 
such tests. Data indicate that while Hispanics tend 
to perform better than Blacks on the SAT exams, 
both groups* scores continue to lag behind those 
of Whites. Figures 5.1 and 5.2 present the data on 
the math and verbal SAT scores for two years in a 
10-year period. All groups have experienced a 
gradual rise in their total scores between 1987 and 
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Figure 5.1 

Average Math SAT Scores 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1987 and 1997 
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Source: Summary Statistics, The College Board's Annual Survey of Colleges, The College Board, 
New York (1997) 



Figure 5.2 

Average Verbal SAT Scores 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1987 and 1997 
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Source: Summary Statistics, The College Board's Annual Survey of Colleges, The College Board, 
New York (1997) 



1997. However, while the gap between Whites 
and Blacks decreased by four points, the gap 
between Whites and Hispanics increased by six 
points. In 1987, the average total SAT score for 
Whites was 1038, compared to 839 for Blacks 
and 926 for Hispanics. By 1997, the scores for 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics increased to 1052, 
857, and 934, respectively. Additionally, the in- 
crease in the test scores for Whites and Blacks 
was double that of Hispanics. Between 1987 
and 1997, math scores for Whites increased by 
12 points, from 514 to 526; the scores for Blacks 
also increased by 12 points from 411 to 423. 
However, the increase for Hispanics was only 
six points, from 462 to 468. On the verbal test, 
the scores for Whites and Hispanics increased 
two points each between 1987 and 1997, from 
524 to 526 and from 464 to 466, respectively. 
The scores for Blacks increased six points, from 
428 to 434 over that period. 

Given the recent bans on affirmative ac- 
tion in public institutions in the two states with 
the largest concentrations of Latinos, colleges 
and imiversities may again focus on tests scores 
for admissions decisions, despite recent steps 
to develop broader admissions policies. Thus, 
the challenge is for colleges and universities to 
identify promising alternatives to promote di- 
versity. Otherwise, many of the nation s public 
colleges and universities may see the declines 
in minority enrollment that both Cahfomia and 
Texas have recently experienced. 

C. Enrollment SiAUsncs 

Hispanics continue to be underrepresented 
at institutions of higher education despite an in- 
crease in their enrollment since 1988. In 1994, 
Whites comprised 74.3% of the undergraduate stu- 



dent body, compared to 11.0% and 8.1% for Blacks 
and Hispanics, respectively (see Figure 5.3). The 
data show a drop in the enrollment rate of Whites 
since 1988, when they comprised 80.2% of under- 
graduate students. Both Hispanics and Blacks ex- 
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Figure 5.3 

Enrollment Rates by Level of Study 
and Race/Ethnicity, 1988-94 
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Source: Digest of Educational Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



Figure 5.4 

College Enrollment Rates of High School Graduates 
Aged 18-24 Years-Old by Race/Ethnicity, 1988-95 
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Source: The Cohdition of Education 1997, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1997) 




perienced increases in enrollment 
rates since 1988, when they ac- 
counted for 5.7% and 9.4% of the 
nations undergraduates, respec- 
tively. At the graduate level, in 1994 
Whites accounted for 83.5% of stu- 
dents, compared to 7.2% and 4.1% 
for Blacks and Hispanics, respec- 
tively. By contrast, 1988 data show 
that 87.3% of graduate students 
were White, compared to 5.8% who 
were Black and 3.0% who were His- 
panic. 

In 1995, Hispanic high school 
graduates were less likely than White 
and Black high school graduates to 
be enrolled in college. Between 
1988 and 1995, the gap in the per- 
centage of White and Hispanic high 
school graduates aged 18 - 24 years 
old increased, while the gap between 
White and Black students decreased 
(see Figure 5.4). In 1988, 38.4% of 
White high school graduates aged 18 
- 24 years old were enrolled in col- 
lege, compared to 27.8% of Blacks 
(a difference of 10.6 percentage 
points) and 30.8% of Hispanics (a 
difference of 7.6 percentage points). 

By 1995, the enrollment rate for 
Whites was 43.7%, compared to 
35.2% for Blacks and 34.9% for His- 
panics (a gap of 8.8 percentage 
points). 

Data on the immediate transition from high 
school to college represent one indicator of the 
number of students who will ever enroll in college, 
since most students who enroll in college do so right 



after high school.^ Such data provide insight into 
the accessibility of higher education, as well as the 
value of obtaining a college education as opposed 
to taking other career paths. Differences in col- 
lege transition rates between Whites and Hispan- 
ics have grown over time. In 1987, 58.6% of White 
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high school graduates aged 16-24 years old en- 
rolled in college within one year of graduation, 
while 33.5% of Hispanics and 52.2% of Blacks did 
so. By 1995, 64.3% of Whites, 53.7% of Hispan- 
ics, and 51.2% of Blacks entered college by Octo- 
ber following their high school graduation.^ 

Some of the factors which affect the transi- 
tion from high school to college include family pov- 
erty and low educational aspirations. According to 
NCES, high school graduates from high-income 
families are more likely than high school graduates 
from low-income families to go directly to college. 
Given that 1996 poverty data indicated that both 
Hispanics (29.3%) and Blacks (28.3%) were over 



two times more likely than Whites (11.2%) to be 
poor, it appears that poverty status is a significant 
factor in the small proportion of Latino students 
enrolled in college. Similarly, if students have low 
expectations of academic achievement it may af- 
fect their decisions to go to college. Hispanic stu- 
dents have lower educational aspirations than 
Whites (see Chapter 3). In 1992, nearly one-third 
(31.3%) of Hispanic high school students aspired 
to complete their formal education with two years 
or less of either vocational training or college. In 
contrast, approximately one-fourth of White and 
Black students planned to end their postsecondary 
careers at this point. 



Figure 5.5 

TOTAL FALL ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY LEVEL OF STUDY. GENDER, AND RACE/ETHNICITY. 1980 - 1994 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 
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Hispanic females made significant educa- 
tional gains relative to Hispanic males since 1980 
in both undergraduate and graduate enrollment 
rates (see Figure 5.5).® In 1980, Hispanic women 
accounted for 2.2% of the undergraduate student 
population, while the enrollment rate of Hispanic 
men was about the same at 2.1%; however, by 1994 
the enrollment rate of Hispanic females had more 
than doubled. Hispanic female enrollment in- 
creased to 4.5%, while the rate increased to 3.6% 
for Hispanic men. However, with respect to pro- 
fessional degrees, data show that a slightly smaller 
percentage of Hispanic females than Hispanic 
males were enrolled in such programs in 1994;^ 
Hispanic women accounted for 2.0% of students 
enrolled in such degree programs, compared to 
2.6% of Hispanic men. 

Among the top 10 states with the highest per- 
centage of Latinos, Hispanic enrollment in institu- 



tions of higher education remains, on average, con- 
sistently well below the Hispanic proportion of the 
states population (see Figure 5.6). With the ex- 
ception of Florida and Illinois, which possess the 
most equitable distribution between state and stu- 
dent Hispanic populations, all other states with the 
largest Hispanic populations display significant gaps 
between the percentage of Hispanics of the total 
state population and the percentage of Latinos in 
college. The largest discrepancies between total 
state Hispanic populations and Latino student par- 
ticipation in higher education are in the states with 
the largest total Hispanic populations — Califor- 
nia, Arizona and Texas. 

Hispanic students have a higher tendency 
than non-Hispanic students to enroll in schools 
offering either vocational certificates or associate 
degrees. In particular, a higher percentage of His- 
panics and Blacks are enrolled in two-year colleges 



Figure 5.6 

HISPANIC ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN STATES WITH LARGEST HISPANIC POPULATIONS (ESTIAAATED AS OF 1994), 1980 - 1995 
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than in four-year colleges (see Fig- 
ure 5.7). In 1994, Hispanics ac- 
counted for 10.7% of the students 
enrolled in two-year institutions, 
but accounted for 5.5% of the stu- 
dent population enrolled in four- 
year institutions. By comparison. 
Blacks accounted for 11.3% of stu- 
dents in two-year colleges and 
9.9% of students in four year 
schools, while 71.0% of Whites 
attended two-year institutions and 
78.3% attended four-year colleges. 

D. Degrees 
Conferred 

As more Hispanics are at- 
tending college, the number of 
postsecondary degrees awarded to 
Hispanics has increased, but their 
rates of educational attainment are 
not in line with either their over- 
all population rates or their college 
enrollment rates. Figures 5.6 
through 5.9 demonstrate the aca- 
demic areas in which Hispanics 
are concentrating, as well as the 
percentage of the postsecondary 
degrees they are receiving. 
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Figure 5.7 

Enrollment Rates in Two- and Four- Year 
Colleges by Race/Ethnicity, 1994 
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Source: Digest of Educational Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



Figure 5.8 

Educational Attainment of Persons 25 Years and Older 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1997 
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Source: Current Population Reports, Educational Attainment in the United States, Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. (1997) 



In 1997, approximately one- 
fourth of Hispanics aged 25 years and older 
had completed some college, compared to 
nearly one-half of Whites and nearly two-fifths 
of Blacks. About one in ten Hispanic adults 
had obtained a bachelors degree or more in 
1997, compared to slightly less than one- 
quarter of Whites and more than one-eighth 
of Blacks (see Figure 5.8) 



Since 1977, Hispanics are still less likely to get 
physical sciences and mathematics degrees; as 
of 1991, the most favored majors of Hispanic 
students have changed from humanities and 
social/behavioral sciences to technical and pro- 
fessional degrees, with the single largest area 
of concentration in business and management 
(see Figure 5.9). In 1977, 41.6% of degrees 
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Figure 5.9 

Bachelor's Degrees Conferred to Hispanics, 1977 and 1991 
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Source: High School and Beyond^ National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department ofEducation, Washington, D.C. (1992) 



Figure 5.10 

Associate's Degrees Conferred by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 
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Source: Digest of Educational Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department ofEducation, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



awarded to Hispanics were in 
the humanities, while only 
5.3% of the degrees were in 
computer science and engi- 
neering. By 1991, over one- 
third of Hispanics graduating 
from college (36.7%) received 
degrees in the humanities, but 
there were increases in the 
percentages of Hispanics who 
received computer science 
and engineering, and techni- 
cal/professional degrees. Spe- 
cifically, the percentages of 
Hispanics receiving a com- 
puter science and engineering 
degree increased from 5.3% 
to 9.7% from 1977 to 1991. 

Similarly, the percentage of 
Hispanics receiving technical 
and professional degrees in- 
creased from 44.9% in 1977 
to 47.4% in 1991. 

■ In 1994, Hispanics received 
6.1% of the associate degrees 
awarded; however, they com- 
prised 10.7% of all students 
enrolled in two-year institu- 
tions (see Figures 5.7 and 
5.10). 

■ In the same year, Hispanics 
made up 8.1% of undergraduate students, but 
received only 4.3% of the bachelors degrees 
awarded. Whites accounted for 74.3% of the 
undergraduate student population, but re- 
ceived 80.3% of the bachelors degrees con- 
ferred (see Figures 5.3 and 5.11). However, 



between the 1988-89 and the 1993-94 school 
years, the percentage of Hispanics receiving a 
bachelors degree increased from 2.9% to 
4.3%. 
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Figure 5.11 

Bachelor's Degrees Conferred by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



Figure 5.12 

Master's Degrees Conferred by Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1994 
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Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



E While 4.1% of students in graduate 
school were Hispanic in 1994, only 
3.1% received a masters degree, but 
this rate is up from 2.3% in 1988-89 
(see Figures 5.3 and 5.12). 

E. Continuity OF 
Enrollment 

As discussed above, there has been 
a marked change in the number and per- 
centage increase in bachelors degrees 
conferred to Hispanics and other stu- 
dents. However, while more students are 
enrolling in and graduating from college, 
some are experiencing personal, financial, 
and academic problems which disrupt 
their college careers. Non-completion 
rates are not indicative of failure but, 
rather, show that students “may have an 
unrealistic view as to how much time, ef- 
fort, and money will be needed to com- 
plete postsecondary education pro- 
grams.”^^ Generally, data on persistence 
toward a bachelor s degree demonstrate 
that Hispanics (23.3%) are less likely than 
Whites (36.9%) or Blacks (24.8%) to com- 
plete a degree within four years; and that 
Hispanics (34.9%) are more likely than 
Whites (25.0%) and Blacks (32.2%) to 
take more than six years to receive a 
bachelors degree (see Figure 5.13). 

A 1996 longitudinal study on stu- 
dents enrolled during the 1989-90 school 
year indicated the following:^® 

■ Although 37.2% of Hispanic high school gradu- 
ates aged 16-24 were enrolled in two-year edu- 
cational institutions in the fall of 1989, by 1994 



only 16.3% had received an associate s degree. 
Of the remainder, 22.2% were still enrolled 
but had not received a degree, and 39.8% had 
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Figure 5.13 

College Graduates Receiving a Bachelor's Degree 
within Various Years of Starting College, 1993 
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Figure 5.1^ 

Undergraduate Receiving College Financial Aid 
by Source and Race/Ethnicity, 1992-1993 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 1996, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. (1996) 



neither received an associate s 
degree nor were enrolled in 
school at alL 

■ Of the 17.9% of Hispanic high 
school graduates enrolled in 
four-year institutions in 1989, 
fewer than one-third (32.4%) 
succeeded in obtaining a 
bachelors degree by 1994. 

■ By 1994, 22.1% of Hispanic 
students pursuing a bachelor s 
degree were still enrolled but 
had not graduated and over 
one-third (36.6%) had effec- 
tively dropped out of their 
four-year educational institu- 
tions. 

OERI conducted a longitu- 
dinal study from 1989 to 1994 to 
compare completion rates per ini- 
tial degree objective among part- 
time and full-time students. The 
findings indicated that first-time 
beginning students seeking 
bachelors degrees in 1989-90 
were more likely than those seek- 
ing associate s degrees to obtain 
their degree objective within five 
years of initial enrollment.^® OERI 
found that full-time enrollment is 
associated with higher rates of per- 
sistence and attainment; to illus- 
trate, 51.7% of full-time students 
had completed a degree within five 
years, while 43.4% of part-time col- 
lege students failed to get a degree or still be en- 
rolled after five years.^ Given that Hispanics have 



high rates of part-time enrollment (see Figure 5.16), 
they are less likely to obtain a college degree. 
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F. Financing A 
College 
Education 

There is evidence that de- 
pendence upon loans and fear of 
debt inhibit many students from 
ever attending college. Low 
family incomes, tuition levels that 
continue to outstrip inflation by a 
nearly two-to-one ratio, and the 
stagnant or declining incomes of 
many Hispanic families are deter- 
ring many Latino students from 
pursuing postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Financial aid is positively 
related to whether students seeking sub-baccalau- tively few candidates for associates degrees, 

reate degrees will ultimately obtain a degree. Rela- however, received financial aid during 1989-90. 



Figure 5.15 

Employed College Students 16-24 Years-Old 
By Race and Hours Worked per Week, 1988 - 1993 
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THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF HISPANIC ADULTS 

Academic achievement is an important factor in an individual’s socioeconomic well-being. For example, 
on average, people who do not ^aduate from high school earn $12,809 annually, compared to those with 
a B. A. who earn $32,629 a year. Given the strong conelation between education, employment, and 
earnings, a brief examination of the education of adult Hispanics (25 and over) is relevant to this 
Hispanic education profile. The.following statistical overview shows that Hispanic adults tend to have 
low levels of education attainment which affects their employment outcomes, as well as their earnings 
and income. 

Educational Ahainment 

■ In 1994, among Hispanics 25 years old and older, 10.8% had less than a 5* grade education. More 
specifically, 13.3% of Mexican Americans, 7.5% of Puerto Ricans, 5.4% of Cuban Aniericans, and 5.6% of 
Central and South Americans had less than a s"* grade education.' 

■ In 1996, 53.1% had graduated from high school, compared to 82.8% of Whites and 74.3* Blacks.’ 
Among Hispanic subgroups, the data indicate that Mexican Americans were the least likely and Cuban 
Americans were the most likely to obtain a diploma; 46.7% of Mexican Americans graduated from high 
school compared to 59.4% of Puerto Ricans, 64.1% of Cuban Americans, and 62.4% of Central and South 
Americans. 
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■ In 1994, 77-4% of Mexican Americans, 72.2% of Puerto Ricans. 62.0% of Cuban Americans, and 65.9% of 
Central and South Americans reported that they had no college experience." 

n About one in fifteen (6.2%) Hispanics reported that he/she had obtained a bachelor’s degree in 1994; 
subgroup data show that 4-4% of Mexican Americans received a bachelor’s degree, compared to 6.9% 
of Puerto Ricans, 9.0% of Cuban Americans, and 8.3% of Central and South Americans. 

Litiiracy 

a In 1992, the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) reported that Hispanics had the least years of school- 
ing of all racial/ethnic groups. The average years of schooling for Whites was 12.8 years, compared to 
II. 6 years and 10.2 years for Blacks and Hispanics, respectively. 

■ NALS also reported that, overall, 21% of all adults performed at Level i (the lowest level in a measure- 
ment of one to five) on the Prose Literacy Scale.'' Relative to their population rates, Hispanics were 
overrepresented in Level i. While Hispanics comprised 10.0% of the population, they accounted for 23% 
of the adults performing at Level i on the Prose Literacy Scale. By comparison. Whites accounted for 
76% of the population, but 51.0% of the Prose Level i population in 1992. 

Employment. &\rntngs. and Poverty Status 

■ For Hispanics and all other groups, the higher the level of education, the more likely an individual is to 
be employed. In 1996, among Hispanics 25 years old and older, 51.3% of individuals who did not have 
a high school diploma were employed, compared to 69.9% of Hispanic high school graduates and 
79.7% of Hispanic college graduates.'^ 

■ Hispanic college graduates aged 25-64 are more likely to work in professional and managerial posi- 
tions than Hispanic high school dropouts and graduates, who are more likely to work in the service and 
laborer industries."* In 1996, 46.0% of Hispanic college graduates aged 25- 64 years were employed in 
managerial and professional jobs, compared to 8.5% of Hispanic dropouts and 17.5% of Hispanic high 
school graduates. Almost one-half (48.0%) of Hispanic high school dropouts and approximately one- 
third (30.6%) of Hispanic high school graduates worked in the service industry, compared to only 5.0% 
of Hispanic college graduates. Over one-half (54.9%) of Hispanic dropouts and almost one-third (32.1%) 
of Hispanic high school graduates were employed as laborers/operators/fabricators, compared to only 
2.0% of Hispanic college graduates. 

■ The median weekly earnings for Hispanics 16 years and older was lower among high school dropouts 
than college graduates. In 1996, Hispanic dropouts earned $278 per week, compared to $345 for His- 
panic high school graduates and $656 per week for Hispanic college graduates.'^ 

a High school dropouts are more likely than either high school or college graduates to live below the 
poverty level.'* Moreover, within each category of educational attainment, a higher percentage of 
Hispanics and Blacks than Whites live below the poverty level. For example, in 1996, 33.9% of Hispanic 
and 39.5% of Black high school dropouts 25 years and older lived below the poverty level, compared to 
21.8% of Whites. For college graduates 25 years old and older, the percentage of persons living below 
the poverty line declined; however, a higher percentage of Hispanics and Blacks than Whites were 
poor; II. 1% of Hispanic, 12.6% of Black, and 5.9% of White college graduates lived below the federal 
poverty level. 
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Figure 5.16 



Undergradute Students Enrolled in College Part Time 
By Race/Ethnicity, 1988 - 1995 




|r~lWhite MiBlack [ISlHispanic| 

Source: The Condition of Education 1997, National Center for Education Statistics, U>S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D,C> (1997) 



Hispanics have also traditionally 
have been more dependent than 
Whites upon financial aid and em- 
ployment income to help finance 
a college education and are less 
likely to take out loans; during the 
1992-93 school year, Hispanics 
(38.8%) and Blacks (47.2%) were 
more, likely than Whites (32.1%) 
to receive grants; and Hispanics 
(14.5%) were less likely than 
Whites (20.0%) or Blacks (26.8%) 
to receive loans as financial aid. 

Although Latinos are more 
likely than Whites to be poor, they 
are less likely than Whites to re- 
ceive financial aid for their college 
tuition. Additionally, with rising 
college costs, more students seek part-time employ- 
ment to supplement their income while they are 
attending school. Working while enrolled in col- 
lege may help students avoid future educational 
debt, yet evidence suggests that this choice is 
negatively related to persistence and attainment 
outcomes.^ Figure 5.15 demonstrates the hours 
per week that college students work. In 1988, 
25.1% of White students worked 20 hours or more 
per week, compared to 18.6% of Black and 28.7% 
of Hispanics students. By 1993, 26.5% of Whites, 
18.0% of Blacks, and 25.1% of Hispanics worked 
more than 20 hours per week while attending col- 
lege. The figures for students working 35 hours or 
more while attending schools remained relatively 
constant between 1988 and 1993. In 1993, 5.5% 
of Whites, 3.8% of Blacks, and 6.3% of Hispanics 
worked more than 35 hours per week while going 
to school. 



G. Part-Time Enrollment IN 
College 

In general, between 1988 and 1995, Hispanic 
undergraduates were more likely to be enrolled in 
college part-time than were their White and Black 
counterparts (see Figure 5.16); in 1988, 40.9% of 
Hispanics were part-time college students, com- 
pared to 31.6% of Whites and 33.1% of Blacks. In 
1995, the percentage of Hispanic students enrolled 
part-time was seven to 10 percentage points higher 
than those of Blacks and Whites, respectively; 
39.6% of Hispanics were enrolled in college part- 
time, compared to 32.4% of Blacks and 29.5% of 
Whites. 
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H. Summary 

Student achievement in elementary and 
secondary education directly affects their 
enrollment and progress in institutions of higher 
education. While more Hispanics are attending 
college in terms of absolute numbers than in 
previous years, as a proportion of the population 
they are less likely than Whites and Blacks to 
enroll in college. If they are enrolled in school, they 
are more likely to attend two-year institutions rather 
than four-year institutions. Hispanics are also less 



likely to have obtained a college degree. A bright 
spot, however, is that SAT test scores for 
Hispanics, as well as for Whites and Blacks, are 
improving. However Hispanics still score lower 
than Whites on this important test. Given that a 
college degree is fast becoming a prerequisite to 
high-paying, stable employment opportunities, 
increases in the percentage of Latino students 
attending and graduating from college as well as a 
rise in the proportion completing four-year degrees 
are needed. 
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VI. Policy Implicat 



ions 



A. Overview 



As the preceding chapters demonstrate, there 
is an enormous education gap between Hispanic 
students and other Americans by virtually every 
known measurement of educational opportunities 
and outcomes. Compared to non-Hispanics, Latino 
students are: 

M More likely to enter school with significant dis- 
advantages, including high poverty rates, low 
levels of parental education, and (for a high 
proportion of them) limited English profi- 
ciency 

M Less likely to receive early childhood educa- 
tional development through pre-school pro- 
grams 

M More likely to be retained in grade 

U More likely to be placed in general education 
tracks, and less likely to be placed in programs 
for the gifted and talented 

U Less likely to complete high school 

U Less likely to pursue post-secondary education, 
particularly at four-year colleges 

U Less likely to obtain a bachelors degree or an 
advanced degree 

Despite this distressing portrait, the National 
Council of La Raza believes that now, more than 
ever before, there are reasons for optimism. As 
this chapter will show: 

■ It is increasingly clear that improving Hispanic 
educational opportunities and outcomes is of 
vital interest to all Americans. 



There is a growing consensus among both re- 
searchers and practitioners about what needs 
to be done to improve the educational status 
of Latino students. 

H A number of schools and communities have 
overcome many adverse factors and have suc- 
ceeded in assuring quality education for their 
Hispanic children. 

B. Hispanic Educational 
Excellence: The Value to 
American Society 

The benefits to individual Latinos and the 
entire Hispanic community resulting from im- 
provements in educational attainment are well- 
known. Previous NCLR research has shown that 
as many as one-third of poor Hispanics would be 
lifted out of poverty if Hispanic educational out- 
comes were equal to those of their White counter- 
parts.* Similarly, researchers have shown that the 
“premium” for obtaining a bachelors degree (over 
a high school degree) is worth an additional 75% 
more in lifetime earnings. Every Hispanic who now 
has a high school education would earn between 
$400,000 and $500,000 more over his or her life- 
time if he/she had a bachelors degree; the premium 
for a Latino with a professional degree is a remark- 
able $1.7 million.^ 

Perhaps less well known are the benefits to 
American society that would result from improve- 
ments in educational opportunity and outcomes for 
Hispanics. Closing the education gap between 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic Americans is critical 
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to the future well-being of all Americans, on sev- 
eral levels. First, closing the education gap is es- 
sential to the nations economic future. For ex- 
ample: 

H Maintaining a healthy, growing economy 
requires improvements in educational 
outcomes of Latinos. Hispanics are becom- 
ing an increasingly important component of the 
labor force, accounting for 10% of workers and 
nearly one-third of net new entrants. Already, 
up to 80% of U.S. jobs require intellectual 
rather than manual skills,^ and 52% are ex- 
pected to require at least some college.'* If the 
Latino population remains undereducated, the 
shortage of workers with needed math, com- 
puter, and other technological skills — already 
a problem for U.S. employers — will increase. 
Moreover, increasing educational attainment 
for Hispanics will result in substantial increases 
in worker productivity; one recent analysis 
shows that increasing the education level of 
workers by a single year results in productivity 
improvements of 8.5% in manufacturing in- 
dustries and 12.7% in non-manufacturing in- 
dustries.^ 

■ Improvements in Latino educational at- 
tainment are necessary to maintain the So- 
cial Security and Medicare systems, as 
well as other essential governmental func- 
tions. As the “Baby Boom” generation enters 
retirement, it will be increasingly dependent 
on Latino workers to support Social Security, 
Medicare, and other social insurance systems. 
Once there were 17 workers for every Social 
Security recipient; today that ratio is 3:1 and 
by 2010 it will be about 2:1. The solvency of 
the nation s social insurance systems would be 
greatly enhanced by improving Hispanic edu- 



cational attainment. For example, increasing 
the college completion rate of today s Hispanic 
18-year-olds by as little as three percentage 
points (from 12% to 15%) alone would increase 
projected social insurance payments by $600 
million. If this cohorts college completion rate 
were equal to that of White Americans (30%), 
social insurance payments would increase by 
about $6.6 billion. These estimates assume 
improvements only in a single cohort — 18- 
year-old Hispanics; were they applied to an 
entire generation, such as the birth cohort from 
0 to age 18, the increase in federal tax revenues 
from equalizing Hispanic college completion 
rates with those of Whites would be a stagger- 
ing $10 billion each year!® 

The economic benefits to all Americans re- 
sulting from increases in Hispanic educational at- 
tainment are clearly significant. Closing the edu- 
cation gap would also have equally significant, if 
less tangible, benefits to the nations social fabric; 
for example: 

■ Improving Latino educational outcomes 
promotes equality of opportunity. Assur- 
ing equality of opportunity to all Americans is 
one of the nations most precious values. The 
nations commitment to promoting equal op- 
portunity simply cannot be met as long as the 
education gap continues. Conversely, reduc- 
ing disparities in educational outcomes will 
bring this country closer to its ideal as a land 
of opportunity for all, particularly as the na- 
tion experiences rapid and enormous demo- 
graphic change. 

■ Assuring a healthy, vigorous democracy 
requires improvements in Hispanic edu- 
cation. An educated citizenry is required to 
maintain a free, open, and democratic society; 
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all Americans thus have an interest in assuring 
that Latinos — a large and rapidly growing 
proportion of the society — be fully educated. 
As the Twentieth Century Fund noted in its 
landmark study, A Nation At Risk J 

For our country to function, citizens must 
be able to reach some common under- 
standings on complex issues, often on 
short notice and on the basis of conflict- 
ing or incomplete evidence. Education 
helps form these common understand- 
ings. 

For much of this century, Americans have 
maintained a remarkable consensus — based on 
economic self-interest, a commitment to equal 
opportunity, and the need for social cohesion in a 
democratic society — regarding the importance of 
a strong educational system. In recent years, due 
in part to changing demographics, that consensus 
has begun to weaken. As our nation enters the 21st 
Century, the need for a strong, effective, and in- 
clusive educational system has never been greater. 

C. CHAMaERISTICS OF 

Schools That Work for 
Latino Students 

As noted in the Introduction to this report, 
NCLR began issuing this series of status reports at 
a time when Hispanics constituted slightly more 
than 5% of the U.S. population and were, for the 
first time, being counted in the U.S. Census and 
many other major studies. The Latino population 
was considered virtually ‘^invisible*’ by most indi- 
cators, and the importance of the community s fu- 
ture contributions to the nation s population growth 
and economic vitality were known to only a few 
social scientists. There were few, if any, studies 



available that documented the policies and prac- 
tices necessary to assure a high-quality education 
for Hispanic children. Even though a number of 
reforms coming out of the civil rights movement 
— affirmative action, school desegregation, bilin- 
gual education, and education finance reform — 
were just being implemented, already they were 
the subjects of significant, ideological, often emo- 
tional political controversies. The publication of A 
Nation At Risk crystallized growing public concern 
about the nation s educational system, and spawned 
the modern education reform movement, which 
itself stimulated a generation of new research, 
policy proposals, and concomitant political contro- 
versy. In that context, it was perhaps understand- 
able that policy makers and education practitioners 
were unable to implement the kinds of policies and 
programs responsive to the needs of the nations 
small but growing Hispanic population. None of 
these conditions, however, is true at the present 
time. 

There is now a substantial, albeit incomplete, 
body of social science literature on Hispanic edu- 
cational achievement; some of this research is based 
on empirical experience in classroom or commu- 
nity-based settings, some relies on survey data, and 
some includes both (see box on Selected Readings). 

And although controversy continues over a 
host of educational policy questions, there is in- 
creasing consensus on a handful of fundamental 
policies and practices that are key to closing the 
education gap. For example, the principal at- 
tributes of “effective schools” have been known for 
nearly two decades; these attributes include: 

■ Strong leadership 

H High expectations for students 

9 Clear, school-wide focus on basic skills 
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available to policy makers and practitioners interested in improving Hispanic educational attain- 

merit. 
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■ Safe, orderly learning environment 

■ Frequent assessment of student progress 

More recently, other characteristics, includ- 
ing a focus on subjects beyond the basics, ongoing 
staff development, and strong home-school con- 
nections have been identified as important ele- 



Hispanic Dropout Project 

Five Characteristics of Effective Schools 

A First, these schools have very high academic and 
behavioral standards for their students. 

A Second, they communicate those standards 
very clearly, and they provide access and sup- 
port to students in meeting those standards — 
that is, they provide students' with many op- 
portunities to succeed in meeting these high 
standards. 

A Third, schools that make a difference connect 
their students in meaningful ways to adults. In 
spite of their size, secondary schools can adopt 
strategies — such as a school within a school, a 
group of teachers accepting responsibility for 
the same students, everyone on staff agreeing 
to ’’adopt” some students, older students 
mentoring younger students — to increase the 
personal attention that students need to expe- 
rience. 

A Fourth, these schools connect their students to 
possible futures in college and the workforce. 

A Fifth, they provide families with useful infor- 
mation about how their children are doing and 
about their futures. Rather than accepting the 
myth that parents do not care, good schools 
adopt the position that parents need informa- 
tion in order to make informed decisions that 
affect their children. Aspirations are not 
enough. For schools to make a difference, they 
must provide'ways for students and their fami- 
lies to achieve those aspirations. 



ments of an effective school. These attributes have 
been found to be essential for a variety of student 
populations, including language-minority children.® 
In addition, the U.S. Department of Educations 
High School Dropout Project identified five key 
characteristics of schools that effectively educate 
Hispanic students (see box on Hispanic Dropout 
Project). 

Researchers at the University of Texas have 
compiled a similar “short list” of actions the schools 
need to take to promote successful educational 
outcomes for Latino^ students, as have the National 
Coalition of Advocates for Students,^® researchers 
studying the Achievement for Latinos through the 
Academic Success (ALAS) project,*^ and numer- 
ous others. In sum, there is no shortage of research 
reports, program evaluations, practitioners guides, 
or other material to help those truly interested in 
improving Hispanic educational attainment. As the 
Hispanic Dropout Project concluded: 

Ways to improve the schools that Hispan- 
ics attend and solutions to [the Hispanic 
dropout problem] are known; they should 
be implemented on a large scale. There 
are dozens of proven, replicable programs 
capable of increasing Hispanic students’ 
achievement, increasing their high school 
completion, and increasing their college 
enrollment...OnZy a lack of political lead- 
ership, will, and resources keeps the na- 
tion from solving the problem; there is no 
shortage of effective models. 

While significant and contentious policy de- 
bates continue over a wide variety of issues, there 
appears to be a growing consensus that schools and 
education programs must incorporate three basic 
themes in order to succeed with Hispanic children; 
these themes include: 
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M High expectations: For Latinos, there is per- 
haps no more important starting point than the 
simple premise that every child can learn. Suc- 
cessful outcomes in any field of endeavor are 
not possible unless the system is based on the 
belief that success is not just possible, but ex- 
pected. Whether attributable to overt dis- 
crimination against or the acceptance of myths 
and stereotypes about Hispanic children, too 
many educators — teachers, counselors, and 
administrators — exhibit behaviors that under- 
mine this simple premise.*^ Similarly, too many 
policy makers, advocates, parents, and even the 
children themselves fail to accept this funda- 
mental premise. As a result, much of the edu- 
cational system appears to be organized around 
a “self-fulfilling prophecy” which communi- 
cates the notion that Latino children cannot 
learn. 

@ Accountability; Along with the premise that 
all children are capable of learning, successful 
education of Latino students requires an ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for achieving suc- 
cess. Everyone involved in the educational 
system — educators, policy makers, advocates, 
parents, and students — should both be held 
accountable and hold themselves accountable 
for educating all students. Instead, discussions 
of the Hispanic education gap too frequently 
degenerate into unconstructive “finger-point- 
ing” exercises, in which the parties deny or 
rationalize their role and responsibility in the 
problem. 

U Family and Community: While it is true that 
the educational system is insufficiently ac- 
countable for improving Hispanic educational 
attainment, it is also true that the schools can- 
not solve the problem alone. There is an ex- 



tensive body of research documenting the links 
between educational outcomes and family in- 
come, parental education levels, and other fac- 
tors;*'* Latino children are disproportionately 
likely to negatively experience each of these 
determinants of educational success. While 
the educational system does have a role in ad- 
dressing some of these factors, schools alone 
cannot reduce or fully compensate for high 
poverty or low parental education levels. 

Expert observers in the field stress, moreover, 
that there is no single “silver bullet” which, if imple- 
mented, will magically improve Latino educational 
outcomes overnight. In fact, virtually all empha- 
size the importance of comprehensive, mutually- 
reinforcing or synchronized policies and programs 
in any strategy designed to promote increased 
Latino student achievement. In the section that 
follows, some “success stories” which embody these 
themes, along with some notable failures, are iden- 
tified. 

D. Schools and Programs 
That Work, and Some 
That Don’t 

Some researchers have decried the 
“shocking... rarity of outstanding schools and pro- 
grams for Hispanic students, and the data cited 
in this report strongly suggest that the vast major- 
ity of school systems are failing to educate Latino 
children effectively. However, both the scholarly 
literature and the popular press have uncovered 
numerous examples of school districts, schools, 
school-based programs, and community-based pro- 
grams that succeed in educating Hispanic students 
well. Nevertheless, there are also far too many ex- 
amples of school systems that fail to educate their 
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Public Schools That Work for Latino Students 

In the Calexico Unified School District, on the Mexican border in California’s Imperial Valley, about 8o% of 
the students are English Language Learners (ELLs), 30% are children of migrant and seasonal farmworkers, 
and the average family earns less than $12,000. The system was one of the first to implement a full' 
bilingual curriculum in each of its schools in the 1970s, has established aggressive parental involvement 
programs, and, perhaps most importantly, has created what one observer called a "culture of learning.” 
All students must pass an English proficiency test and complete a senior project to graduate. The dropout 
rate has been less than half of the national average for Hispanics and about half of the statewide average 
for all students. More than 80% of the school system’s graduates go on to higher education, more than 
twice the national average for Latino and non-Latino high school graduates.'* 



The Central Park East School in East Harlem, New York, is one of the nation’s best-known public "choice” 
schools. The majority of the school’s students are low-income; about three-quarters come from families 
who earn at or barely-above poverty-level incomes. However, the school is racially diverse; about 45% of 
its students are African American, while another 30% are Hispanic, principally of Puerto Rican and 
Dominican origins. Despite serious resistance from the school bureaucracy and some community opposi- 
tion owing to the school’s acceptance of significant numbers of (largely White) students from outside the 
neighborhood, its results have been dramatic; school attendance far above the city average, a negligible 
dropout rate in a city where minority dropout rates exceed 50%, and high standardized test scores.'' 



Community School District Six, located in upper Manhattan in New York City, contains a large popula- 
tion of English language learners (ELLs). Of the total enrollment of over 29,000 students, 48.2% are ELLs, 
the highest proportion among all school districts in New York State. In addition, 98.9% of the district’s i 

students are from low-income families. Despite these demographic challenges. District Six has built an i 

educational environment that promotes higher standards of excellence for the entire learning community. 

It is at the forefront of innovative technology initiatives, with the largest computer laptop program in the 
state; it also operates an extensive parent education initiative that includes basic literacy, career develop- 
ment, computer training, CED and bachelor’s degree, and parent leadership programs. During the last 10 : 

years, the district’s reading and math scores have increased significantly. In reading, the district has 1 

gone from being ranked 32"'* to 19'*' in the city; in mathematics, the district’s rank has increased from 32'"' 
to I3‘\ The district also has the city’s second highest Spanish language reading scores.'® 



The Ysleta Independent School District (Ysleta ISD) in El Paso, Texas, includes 47,000 students, 75% of 
whom come from below-poverty-level families; 85% of the student body is Hispanic, and about 40% of all 
students are predominantly Spanish-speaking. Ysleta ISD operates one of the most comprehensive 
bilingual education programs in the country, designed to assure that all students will graduate from high 
school fluently bilingual and fully prepared to enter a four-year college. Prior to adopting this program, 
between 50-60% of Ysleta students passed Texas’ standardized reading, mathematics, and writing tests. 

In 1997, 85% of the district’s students passed the reading exam, 81% passed the mathematics exam, and 
86% passed the writing exam; these scores surpass those of virtually all urban school districts in the United 
States.'’ 
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Alternative Programs that 
Work for Hispanic Students*** 

At the Guadalupe Center, Inc., in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Latino children get a strong 
educational start through a bilingual pre* 
school, a bilingual elementary school run by 
this community-based organization for the 
Catholic diocese, an alternative high school 
(Alta Vista), and an after-school enrichment 
program. Academia Del Pueblo, which uses an 
innovative curriculum to strengthen basic 
skills and develop higher-order reasoning 
skills. Students participating in the Academia 
Del Pueblo have seen their Iowa Basic Skills 
Test scores in math and science increase by at 
least one grade level.. Students at the Alta 
Vista Alternative School achieve an average 
daily attendance of 90%, among the best in 
the Kansas City area. The dropout rate for 
students at Alta Vista is just 13%. as opposed 
to a district-wide Latino dropout rate of 70%. 
In 1997. Alta Vista graduated more Latino 
students than any other high school in Kansas 
City. Missouri. 



In Houston, the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Mexican Americans has for 22 years 
operated the George 1 . Sanchez High School, 
one of the oldest community-based alterna- 
tive schools in the country (now a charter 
school under Texas law). Established origi- 
nally as an alternative school to serve 
Hispanic dropouts and "push-outs” - 
students with behavioral problems or 
otherwise not wanted in the regular public 
school system — the George I. Sanchez High 
School has experienced enormous success. It 
consistently graduates about 90% of its 
students in a city where the Latino dropout 
rate is about 50%. its students' test scores are 
competitive with comparable state averages, 
and many of its graduates go on to college. 



Hispanic children effectively. In this section, a few 
programs in each category are briefly described. 

Four school systems that have been widely 
touted both by experts and in the popular press as 
success stories are the Calexico Unified School 
District in California, the Ysleta Independent 
School District in El Paso, Texas, the Community 
School District Six and the Central Park East 
School in New York (see box on Schools That 
Work). Despite serving largely low-income popu- 
lations, these schools regularly exceed statewide av- 
erages for Hispanics - and in many cases for all 
students - in terms of graduation rates, test scores, 
and percentages of graduates who go on to college. 

These four school systems are located in di- 
verse areas, two in quintessentially urban New 
York, one in Californias highly agricultural Impe- 
rial Valley, and the other in urban El Paso, along 
the Texas- Mexico border. They are structured very 
differently, serve divergent populations, and have 
very little in common in terms of curriculum or 
teaching philosophy. What they do have in com- 
mon are strong leadership, high expectations, an 
acceptance of responsibility for teaching all stu- 
dents, and effective parent involvement programs. 

Where the public schools are not effectively 
educating all Latino students, alternative schools, 
charter schools, tutoring and mentoring programs, 
and after-school or weekend enrichment programs 
can help fill the gap. Often run by local Hispanic 
community-based organizations, these programs 
frequently must overcome resistance by local and 
state school bureaucracies, chronic funding prob- 
lems, and the challenge of educating student popu- 
lations who have been rejected by the public 
schools. Despite these challenges, many of these 
programs have remarkable records. 
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Two of these programs, the Guadalupe Cen- 
ter, Inc. in Kansas City, and the George L Sanchez 
High School in Houston, have established long- 
term, successful track records in teaching Latino 
children (see box on Alternative Programs). Like 
the successful public schools noted above, these 
programs share several essential characteristics, de- 



spite the fact that one operates in a Midwestern 
city where Latinos are a small minority, while the 
other is located in a Southwestern city where His- 
panics are by far the largest ethnic minority. Both 
are characterized by powerful, committed leader- 
ship, a commitment to high standards - demon- 
strating an expectation that their children can learn 



Schools that Fail Latino Students 

In the Denver Public Schools (DPS), the number of Latino students grew by 21% between 1992 to 1996, to 
nearly half of the school population. Already under a court-ordered consent decree to improve its 
services to language-minority students, in luly 1997 the DPS was found by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Civil Rights (ED/OCR) to be in substantial noncompliance with its obligation under 
the civil rights laws to serve limited-English-proficient students equitably.*' According to a report by the 
District’s Hispanic Education Advisory Council, DPS’ Latino graduation rate was 45.9%. compared to the 
overall DPS rate of 60.6%, a statewide average for Latinos of 59.4%, and the overall rate for the state of 
77.6%. Similarly, achievement test scores of Hispanics in DPS lag behind those of their non-Latino peers 
within the District, and their Latino peers statewide, and these gaps are widening.** Despite these data, 
the DPS Superintendent has indicated his confidence that the District, "...is moving in the right direc- 
tion ’’*’ and has indicated that "we will resist, and continue to resist’’ remedies proposed by the ED/OCR.*‘ 
The Superintendent has refused to negotiate with Hispanic parent groups or Latino educators who 
brought the original lawsuit leading to the consent decree. 



In the Washington, D.C. Public Schools (DCPS), the existence of a significant Hispanic population is a 
relatively new phenomenon; large-scale Central American migration to the city took place in the early 
1980s. A 1991 report by the D.C. Latino Civil Rights Task Force found, based in part on a finding by the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Office of Civil Rights (ED/OCR), that "...the civil rights of students have been 
consistently violated’’ by DCPS.*^ A subsequent report by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights found that: 
"In most schools, LEP (limited-English-proficient) students have unequal access to many educational 
programs.. .Many Latino parents are estranged from District schools. ..DCPS appears to have been in 
noncompliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964...’’*® 

Already plagued by a variety of funding and performance problems, DCPS has never fully implemented a 
comprehensive policy to address the needs of language-minority students and has no effective system for 
tracking their status. Nevertheless, data that are available strongly suggest that Latino and language- 
minority student completion rates and test scores are well below the District average, which itself ranks 
well below the national average.** Pursuant to a conciliation agreement between DCPS and the Latino 
Civil Rights Task Force resulting from a discrimination complaint filed with ED/OCR, in lanuary 1997 an 
Advisory Committee on Diversity was established to develop and oversee DCPS’ progress in improving 
services to Latino and language-minority students; in March 1998, all of the non-governmental members 
of the Advisory Committee resigned in protest as a result of the District’s failure to make a good faith 
effort to improve such services.*® 
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- and aggressive parental and community involve- 
ment efforts; as organizations based in their local 
communities, they are also directly accountable to 
neighborhood residents. 

Unfortunately, many schools fail to educate 
Hispanic students (see box on Schools That Fail). 
The context of Latino students in the two school 
districts identified above could hardly be more dif- 
ferent. In the case of Denver, which is located in 
the territory acquired by the U.S. after the Mexi- 
can War, Hispanics have lived in the area since 
before the existence of what is now the United 
States. Until recently, the Latino population in the 
city was overwhelmingly native-born, and many 
Hispanic families trace their roots in the area back 
a dozen generations or more; most of these Latino 
families have achieved middle- or even upper-class 
status. Once a hotbed of activism in the Hispanic 
civil rights movement, the area has experienced a 
recent influx of new immigrants, mainly of Mexi- 
can origin.^^ 

In the case of the District of Columbia, by 
contrast, the Latino population was so small as to 
be virtually unmeasurable until large numbers of 
Central American refugees, displaced by the out- 
break of civil war in their home countries, began 
arriving in the city in the early 1980s. They arrived 
in a city with little or no history of Latino activism 

- although even then several Hispanic community- 
based organizations had established impressive 
track records as service providers - and their ini- 
tial focus naturally centered around immigration- 
related concerns. Beginning with the Mount Pleas- 



ant disturbances in 1991,*" and as most have 
achieved legal status, the community’s focus on 
education issues has increased. 

However, the two school districts’ responses 
to their growing Hispanic populations have been 
remarkably similar. Initially, they ignored or de- 
nied the existence of a problem. Under pressure 
from advocacy groups, the courts, and civil rights 
enforcement agencies, they agreed, albeit reluc- 
tantly and grudgingly, to reforms which were poorly 
implemented. Faced again with the threat of en- 
forcement actions, they hint that Latino students 
cannot be expected to perform at high levels, refuse 
to acknowledge responsibility for reversing the situ- 
ation, fail to engage parents or community leaders 
in constructive dialogue, and publicly and openly 
resist remedies proposed by civil rights enforce- 
ment agencies and community groups. In many 
respects, they exemplify the failure to demonstrate 
the behaviors - communicating high expectations, 
accepting responsibility, and reaching out to fam- 
ily and community - that the consensus of scholars 
and practitioners agrees is necessary to educate 
Hispanic students effectively. 

Taken together, these examples demonstrate 
vividly Vice President Al Gore’s observation that 
the explanation for the growing education gap “. . .is 
not that Latino kids are failing in school, it is that 
the schools are failing Latino students. The suc- 
cessful schools and programs tend to belie many 
myths and stereotypes about Latino education. The 
fact that very low-income schools in Calexico, El 
Paso, Upper Manhattan, and East Harlem are 



® For many years, the D.C. Latino community perceived that it was subject to disparate treatment by law enforce- 
ment officers. In 1991, one perceived case of law enforcement abuse led to two days of commimity disturbances 
in the District’s predominantly Hispanic Moimt Pleasant and Adams Morgan neighborhoods. Out of these 
disturbances, a number of new Latino institutions arose, including several that now maintain a major focus on 
education issues. 
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successful belies the notion that schools are inher- 
ently incapable of overcoming the socioeconomic 
disadvantages with which many Hispanic children 
enter school. The fact that the Calexico USD, 
Ysleta ISD, and the Guadalupe Centers programs 
have obtained impressive results using bilingual 
education tends to undermine the assumption that 
such programs “don’t work.” The fact that both 
the George I. Sanchez School’s and the Guadalupe 
Centers community-based approaches have out- 
performed that of the public schools in their states 
contradicts the myth that the Hispanic community 
does not value education. The fact that Latino 
children attending such diverse entities as the Cen- 
tral Park East “public choice” school and the 
George I. Sanchez alternative/charter school excel 
flies in the face of arguments that a single “one size 
fits all” approach is needed to address the Hispanic 
education gap. 

The examples of school failure reinforce one 
of the central conclusions of the Hispanic Drop- 
out Project that: 

There is no reason to expect that this un- 
acceptably high rate of dropping out 
among Hispanic students will diminish on 
its own without major changes in our 
school and society.^* 

E. The Federal Role 

It is increasingly fashionable to suggest, par- 
ticularly in an era of federal budget constraint and 
the “devolution” of a variety of responsibilities to 
the states, that the federal government has little or 
no role in shaping education policy and practice. 
It is true that state and local funding accounts for 
about 93% of all public funding for education and 
that, by law and/or practice, the vast majority of 
organizational, administrative, pedagogical, and 



program decisions affecting schools are made by 
local elected and appointed officials. 

It is also true, however, that the federal gov- 
ernment has a unique role, a special responsibility, 
and considerable influence that can and should be 
used to promote improved educational opportuni- 
ties for Latinos and other disadvantaged groups. 
For example: 

M The federal government is responsible for 
enforcement of laws promoting equal 
educational opportunity, a particular con- 
cern for Latino students. Given that His- 
panic students are the most segregated in the 
nation, experience disproportionately high 
rates of disciplinary action, are steered into 
non-academic tracks in excessive numbers, and 
face many other forms of educational discrimi- 
nation, the need for a vigorous civil rights en- 
forcement effort has never been greater. Only 
the federal government has the authority and 
capacity to enforce equal educational oppor- 
tunity guarantees found in the Gonstitution 
and the civil rights laws on behalf of Hispanic 
children. 

■ F ederal funding plays a highly significant 
role in the school districts in which Latino 
students are concentrated. While the fed- 
eral government accounts for only 6-7% of all 
education funding, it provides nearly 12% of 
revenues in public school districts that are at 
least 50% Hispanic, nearly 8% in districts that 
are 10-49% Hispanic, and 5.5% in the districts 
that are less than 10% Hispanic.^^ Moreover, 
federal funding supports important research, 
development of innovative programs, and 
evaluations of various educational techniques 
and models, and provides technical assistance 
to school districts; the relative significance of 
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these efforts is clearly greater in the predomi- 
nantly low-income school districts in which 
Hispanic students are concentrated. 

■ The federal government oversees or 
implements a wide variety of programs 
designed to address or ameliorate ineq- 
uities in education. Head Start and other 
early childhood development programs are de- 
signed to reduce disparities faced by low-in- 
come children before they start school. Title I 



compensatory education funds help equalize 
disparities in school financing systems, and en- 
courage greater focus on the educational needs 
of low-income children. The so-called TRIO 
programs provide pre-college outreach and 
preparation to low-income high school stu- 
dents, and offer a variety of supportive services 
to such students already in college to encour- 
age them to complete school. Programs like 
the Job Corps seek to provide constructive in- 



Hispanic Participatibn in Selected Federal Education and 
Education-Related Programs” ' ^ 

Although Hispanics constitute about io% of the total U.S. population, due to the community’s low 
median age and high poverty rates about 30% of all poor children in the nation are Latino.. Because the 
programs listed below are means* tested, i.e., consider income and/or poverty status as the principal 
criterion in determining eligibility, one would expect that Hispanics would constitute about 30% of 
program participants; ' , ^ 

Head Start: Head Start is the nation’s largest early childhood development initiative. Hispanics const!* 
tute only about 15% of all non*migrant Head Start participants on the U.S. mainland, about one*half of 
the expected participation rate. ^ * 

Title I: Title I (formerly Chapter One) provides funding to school districts to support a wide variety of 
supplementary education services to low*income K*i2 students. Until reforms were enacts as part of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act amendments in 1994. limited*English*proficient (LEP) 
students, the majority of whom are Latino, were virtually excluded from participation in most Title I 
programs. 

TRIO Programs: TRIO supports early intervention services to encourage disadvantaged high school 
students to attend college, and support services to disadvantaged college students to help them 
complete their post*secondary education. Latinos constitute only 16% of U.S. mainland TRIO partici- 
pants, about one* half of the expected participation rate. 

School-to-Work/Apprenticeship Programs: School-to-Work and apprenticeship programs assist non- 
college-bound youth to.acquire skills and experience needed to succeed in technical occupations. Only 
about 7% of newly-registered apprentices are Latino, a small fraction of the expected 30% participation 
rate. 

Job Corps: The {ob Corps program is the nation’s largest residential education and training program for 
disadvantaged youth. About 16% of fob Corps participants are Latino, about half of the expected 
participation rate. 
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terventions in the lives of high-riskyouth, while 
federally-supported loans and grants encour- 
age college enrollment and completion for all 
students. 

■ Federal research, funding, and civil rights 
enforcement are particularly important 
for English language learners, the major- 
ity of whom are Latino. Few would deny, 
and the Supreme Court has found, that chil- 
dren who lack full English proficiency are en- 
titled to some form of special language instruc- 
tion as a means of ensuring equal access to 
education. And regardless of ones views on 
bilingual education, few would argue that a 
system which permits one-quarter of the 
nation s language-minority children to receive 
no special language services at all is untenable. 
Moreover, there is substantial evidence that 
English language learners (ELL) are subject 
to extremely high levels of unlawful discrimi- 
nation; one analysis of civil rights monitoring 
reports found that 62% of school districts in 
California had violations of requirements for 
ELL students, a higher rate of noncompliance 
than for any other group. Fully one-third of 
the school districts monitored were found to 
deny ELL students even “minimum access to 
the curriculum.”^'* 

Viewed through this lens, the federal 
governments record of promoting equal educa- 
tional opportunity and educational excellence for 
Hispanic students is mixed, at best. On the one 
hand, the data demonstrate that Latinos are nei- 
ther equitably nor effectively served by the most 
important federal education programs (see box on 
Hispanic Participation). Moreover, until very re- 
cently and with very few exceptions, not only were 
the educational condition and needs of Hispanics 



virtually ignored by the federal government, there 
has been a marked resistance even to acknowledg- 
ing the existence of a problem with federal policy. 

On the other hand, there is some reason to 
believe that the historical neglect of the educational 
interests of Latino children by the federal govern- 
ment may be changing. In 1990, President Bush 
issued an Executive Order, re-issued by President 
Clinton in 1994, establishing a White House Ini- 
tiative on Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans. The Initiative, which is implemented 
by a small staff and a Presidential Advisory Com- 
mission, is charged with making recommendations 
to improve the responsiveness of federal education 
programs to Latino children. The Commission is- 
sued reports in 1992 and 1996 calling for increased 
federal involvement in improving educational op- 
portunities for Latinos. 

As a result of legislation sponsored by Sena- 
tor Jeff Bingaman (D-NM), in 1995 the Depart- 
ment of Education established the Hispanic Drop- 
out Project, which included an advisory group of 
scholars charged with making recommendations to 
reduce the Latino dropout rate; the project issued 
its final report. No More Excuses^ in February 1998. 
Beginning with his announcement of the 
Presidents Initiative on Race in June 1997, and in 
a series of speeches since then. President Clinton 
has stressed the importance of improving educa- 
tional opportunities for Latinos. 

Perhaps most significantly, in response to the 
recommendations of the Hispanic Dropout Project 
and the recommendations of an informal inter- 
agency group focused on Hispanic Poverty, in Feb- 
ruary 1998 Vice President Gore and Education 
Secretary Richard Riley announced a historic His- 
panic Education Initiative, the first-ever formal 
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budget proposal specifically targeted to improving 
the educational status of Hispanic children. The 
Initiative includes a number of proposals request- 
ing funding increases for several federal programs 
that serve Latino students (see box on Hispanic 
Education Initiative). The final budget approved 
by Congress and the President includes substan- 
tial funding increases for each program in the His- 
panic Education Initiative. However, in reautho- 
rizing the Higher Education Act, the 105th Con- 
gress did not include changes to the TRIO pro- 
gram to permit greater participation by Hispanic 
children, and other necessary reforms. 

NCLR and other Latino advocates have 
pressed for more rapid reforms. Nevertheless, to 
the extent that improving educational outcomes of 
Latinos requires high expectations, improved ac- 
countability, and greater attention to family and 
community issues, the heightened focus on the is- 
sue by federal policy makers is welcome. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this increased attention 
is accompanied by significant policy and program 
reforms. 

F. The Latino Community’s 
Role: a Call to Action 

1. Beyond Access: A Broader 
P oLia AND Advocacy 
Agenda 

The research cited in this report confirms the 
common-sense notion that improving Latino edu- 
cational achievement is the single most important 
way to increase economic opportunity for Hispanic 
Americans. And while it is true that virtually every 
national Latino organization has some type of edu- 
cation program,^ it is also true that the current level 



Hispanic Education 
Initiative 

On February 2, 1998, Vice President Albert 
Core and Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley unveiled the Administration’s 
Hispanic Education Initiative, a series of 
FY 1999 budget requests and off-budget 
legislative and administrative proposals 
designed to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for Hispanic Americans. Some of 
the major elements of the Initiative are 
listed below. 

A Title I: Request $400 million increase 
(from $7.4 billion to $7.8 billion), in part 
to help school districts serve increased 
numbers of Latino students who qualify 
for services based on 1994 reforms. 

A Bilingual Education: Request $33 million 
increase (from"$i99 million to $232 
million), focused on helping LEP children 
achieve higher standards, increasing 
teacher training, and supporting 
research. 

A Migrant Education: Request $50 million 
increase (from $305 million to $355 mil- 
lion) to improve educational services to 
migrant farmworker children. 

A Adult Education Act: Request an addi- 
tional $33 million (from $361 million to 
$394 million) designed in part to develop 
’’best practices” and model programs for 
English language training for LEP adults. 
A Hispanic Serving Institutions: Request $16 
million increase (from $12 million to $28 
million) to support Hispanic Serving In- 
stitutions of higher education to serve the 
growing Hispanic college population 
more effectively. 

A TRIO Programs: Request an additional $53 
million principally to support early out- 
reach and college preparation interven- 
tions for high school students. 
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of work by such organizations has not produced 
measurable, tangible improvements in Hispanic 
educational outcomes in recent years. 

In addition, for nearly three decades, the 
principal and almost exclusive focus of Latino edu- 
cation advocates has been the question of “access,” 
broadly defined to include: integrating seg- 

regated schools, principally in the Southwest; as- 
suring appropriate services, including bilingual 
education, for language-minority children; promot- 
ing more equitable school finance systems; elimi- 
nating a range of both overt and subtle discrimina- 
tory practices, including “tracking” and inappro- 
priate counseling systems; misclassification of dis- 
proportionate numbers of Latino children as de- 
velopmentally disabled; promoting more equitable 
distribution of federal educational assistance; and 
so forth. Nothing in this report suggests that this 
“access” or equity agenda is outdated; indeed, in 
many respects greater attention is needed on a 
number of these and other civil rights-related edu- 
cation issues. 

However, new challenges have emerged. The 
modern school reform movement has raised a se- 
ries of important issues, grouped around an “ex- 
cellence” agenda, broadly defined to include: a va- 
riety of school governance and management issues; 
high standards and “high stakes” assessments for 
students and teachers; school “choice,” vouchers, 
and charter schools; and numerous other issues. 

Moreover, scientific and technological ad- 
vances raise new questions for Hispanic advocates 
and scholars. For example, recent research on the 
development of infants’ cognitive skills strongly 
suggests the need for more work on early child- 
hood programs from a Latino perspective. The 
conditions under which new communications tech- 
nology can be maximized to promote achievement 



of Hispanic students has not been fully analyzed. 
And while substantial research has been carried out 
on how to help Latino children learn to read, there 
is a paucity of work on improving Hispanic students’ 
math-science skills, a potentially serious problem 
in an increasingly technological society. 

Generally, Latino scholars and advocates have 
not engaged these issues in great depth, except for 
assessing their civil rights implications. While such 
assessments are clearly important and necessary, 
often they are incomplete; frequently they address 
the potential negative impacts of proposed reforms 
from an “equity perspective” without fully analyz- 
ing the potential positive impacts from an “excel- 
lence perspective.” For example, analyses of the 
civil rights implications of “high stakes” standard- 
ized testing regimes show that such systems are 
likely to have negative, disparate impacts on Lati- 
nos and other minorities; the question they gener- 
ally do not address is how to design an assessment 
system that, on balance, will improve Latino 
achievement. Similarly, on the question of early 
childhood education. Latino advocates appropri- 
ately focus on reversing the chronic 
underrepresentation of Hispanic children in Head 
Start and other programs; relatively less attention 
has been given to qualitative questions regarding 
how to promote more effectively early learning and 
cognitive development of all Latino children. 

The rhetorical arguments used to advance 
Latino education policy agendas may also require 
reassessment. Although this report unequivocally 
demonstrates that all Americans have a vital stake 
in closing the Hispanic education gap, the “rights- 
based” language often used by Latino advocates 
often may obscure or confuse this central point. 
Moreover, the tendency to focus exclusively on 
documenting the scope of educational disparities 
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between Hispanics and non-Hispanics may inad- 
vertently contribute to a public perception that the 
problem is so serious that it cannot be overcome. 
In this context, the tone of some advocates argu- 
ably may undermine the widespread establishment 
of the very types of high academic expectations for 
Latino students that the research suggests are es- 
sential for improving educational achievement. 
Similarly, it might be argued that the typical focus 
on laying out policies and programs that need to 
be adopted to address the problem may give some 
readers the misimpression that the Hispanic com- 
munity is not taking responsibility for producing 
solutions, but instead is relying on others to do so. 
In order to address these issues, NCLR believes 
that: 

H National Hispanic organizations and ad- 
vocates should make improvements in 
Latino educational achievement their 
single top program priority. Given that the 
importance and value of such improvements 
are unquestioned, it would seem axiomatic that 
the goal of assuring improvements in Hispanic 
educational outcomes should be reflected in 
the program priorities of the community's 
major institutions. 

H Latino organizations and advocates 
should broaden their policy agendas to in- 
clude the full range of issues affecting 
the achievement of Hispanic children. 

Hispanic advocates, in conjunction with 
scholars and practitioners, should rigorously 
and methodically assess, in as much detail as 
possible, issues such as standards and assess- 
ments, choice, vouchers, charter schools, early 
childhood development, the use of new tech- 
nology in education, and so on. Such a broad- 
ened agenda need not result in a diminished 



commitment to principles of equity; in this con- 
text, the emerging Latino “excellence” agenda 
should augment, and not replace, the tradi- 
tional “access” agenda. 

B Hispanic organizations and advocates 
should reassess the tone, as well as the 
content, of their policy agendas. Latino 
organizations and advocates need more effec- 
tively to articulate why improving Hispanic 
educational outcomes is a vital issue for all 
Americans, explain how such improvements 
are achievable, and demonstrate that the 
Latino community itself is doing its share to- 
ward this common goal. 

2. Addressing Devolution: 
State-Local School Reform 

Traditionally, Latino organizations and advo- 
cates carrying out public policy advocacy on edu- 
cation issues have concentrated their efforts at the 
federal level. Notwithstanding the importance of 
federal education policy, particularly in advancing 
an equity or access agenda, the vast majority of the 
decision-making power over, and resources to sup- 
port, the U.S. educational system is controlled by 
state and local governments. However, with very 
few exceptions, neither national Hispanic organi-' 
zations, nor their local offices, chapters, or affili- 
ates, have the capacity to participate effectively in 
educational policy decisions at the state or local 
level on a consistent basis. 

Increasingly, however. Latino community- 
based organizations are playing active roles in state 
and local educational policy debates,^ albeit on a 
rather limited scale. In order to address this issue, 
NCLR believes that: 

B Latino organizations need to assure the 
establishment of a strong, sustained, and 
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consistent policy advocacy presence in 
state-local education debates. Where 
efforts exist, they should be supported. In 
cases where a Hispanic perspective on school 
reform is absent, new initiatives are required. 
Latino organizations at the national, state, and 
local level, working in coalition wath each other 
and non-Hispanic institutions involved in edu- 
cation reform, need to establish nothing less 
than a state-local public policy “infrastructure” 
capable of participating effectively in key edu- 
cation policy debates. 

3. Implementing Alternatives: 
Community-Based Progilams 

Even the most effective school reform efforts 
will not succeed in all states, in all school systems 
within these states, or at every campus within each 
local school system. In addition, reform efforts take 
time; in the interim, hundreds of thousands of Lati- 
nos will leave school each year without the skills 
needed to succeed in the labor market. Because 
Hispanics have few community institutions - there 
is, for example, no system of historically Latino 
colleges and universities, nor is there a system of 
Hispanic churches - the local community-based 
organization (CBO) is often the only institution 
capable of effectively reaching Hispanic students 
and adults who seek educational services. 

Fortunately, Hispanic CBOs have demon- 
strated an ability to offer an enormously wide ar- 
ray of educational services. Such groups provide 
English language training, citizenship, and literacy 
courses for adults and out-of-school youth; basic 
skills training and GED certificates for adults; sum- 
mer programs, after-school, or weekend enrich- 
ment and basic skills classes to youth to supple- 
ment regular education coursework; mentoring and 



tutoring programs for at-risk and disadvantaged 
youth; college preparatory assistance; Head Start 
and other early childhood development efforts for 
preschool children; and many other programs. 
Some, including those cited in this report and many 
others, even operate fully-accredited alternative or 
charter schools. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the demand for 
such services far exceeds the supply. English, citi- 
zenship, and literacy courses are chronically over- 
subscribed; typical waiting lists for course open- 
ings are measured in months, not days or weeks. 
Despite the fact that Hispanics already are sub- 
stantially overrepresented as charter school stu- 
dents, the demand for new Latino charter schools 
still appears to be growing; within the NCLR af- 
filiate network alone, the number of new or emerg- 
ing charter schools has doubled in the past two 
years. Similar shortages of other community-based 
education courses and services are widely reported. 

In addition, there are questions about the 
ability of under-funded CBOs to deliver high-qual- 
ity educational services on a consistent basis. While 
this does not appear to be an issue with programs 
like those operated by well-established groups such 
as those cited in this report, there are increasing 
numbers of reports about the effectiveness of some 
community-based programs, particularly with 
respect to charter schools A related concern 
involves the often-fragmented nature of this 
community-based “informal school system.” In 
many communities, one agency operates a Head 
Start program, a second agency provides after- 
school enrichment programs for elementary stu- 
dents, a third agency offers college preparatory 
services for high school students, a fourth agency 
provides tutors for middle and high school students, 
a fifth agency provides English language training, 
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literacy, and GED programs for adults and out-of- 
school youth, etc. While not inherently incapable 
of operating in a coordinated fashion, given inevi- 
table tensions over issues such as competition for 
resources and visibility, effective collaborations that 
include referral networks, comprehensive assess- 
ments and curriculum offerings, and joint programs 
are rare. In order to address these concerns, NCLR 
believes that: 

H Hispanic community-based educational 
agencies sho,uM accept the responsibility 
to achieve, and be prepared to be account- 
able to the community for meeting the 
highest possible quality standards. It is 
insufFicient, albeit understandable, for such 
agencies to point out that they meet or exceed 
the quality of services provided by the often 
poorly-performing public schools. Given the 
data cited in this report, it is essential that 
Latino institutions hold themselves to the high 
quality standards required to produce students 
capable of succeeding in an increasingly com- 
petitive and demanding labor market. 

S Latino community groups should seek to 
establish an expanded, “seamless” alter- 
native educational infrastructure. Given 
high school failure rates at every point in the 
educational "pipeline” in every region of the 
country, there is an urgent need for a massive 
expansion - consistent with the highest qual- 
ity standards - in the community-based edu- 
cational infrastructure serving Hispanic stu- 
dents, out-of-school youth, and adults. In ad- 
dition, much more attention needs to be given 
to establishing matriculation arrangements, re- 
ferral networks, and collaborative initiatives 
between and among the various agencies pro- 
viding educational services to the Latino com- 
munity. 
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M Every Latino community-based organiza- 
tion can and should support effective edu- 
cation programs. Even those agencies that 
have missions outside of the education field 
or face other limitations can, at a minimum: 
assure timely and accurate dissemination of in- 
formation about and referrals to organizations 
that do provide effective education services; 
provide in-kind support, e.g., free or low-cost 
space to groups from other neighborhoods that 
offer needed education programs; and partici- 
pate in coalition advocacy and community or- 
ganizing work in support of effective school 
reforms for Latino children. 

4 Advancing THE State OF THE 
Art: The Scholar’s 
Challen'ge 

Latino scholars and other researchers spe- 
cializing in education issues have helped document 
in great detail the size, scope, and consequences 
of the "education gap” between Hispanics and the 
rest of American society. Relatively less scholarly 
attention has been given to the development of 
policy- or program- re levant research focused on 
specific initiatives that have been demonstrated to 
be successful in reducing the education gap. For 
example, there are several competing and widely- 
cited groups of studies purporting to “prove” that 
certain school choice experiments have or have not 
increased participating children s test scores; in fact, 
for most Latino advocates and practitioners, the 
more policy-relevant question is: under what con- 
ditions do school choice programs produce im- 
provements in Hispanic educational achievement? 

Similarly, there is a large body of literature 
regarding the relative effectiveness of various early 
childhood development programs in promoting 
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cognitive development of preschool children; how- 
ever, few of these studies focus on Hispanic pre- 
school participants. Although there are, as noted 
above, numerous programs and schools that have 
proven to be effective in raising Hispanic educa- 
tional achievement, there is a noticeable absence 
in the literature of the types of formal evaluations 
of these successful programs that often are needed 
to promote widespread replication. Even where 
such data exist, they tend not to be widely avail- 
able in user-friendly formats, and technical assis- 
tance to schools and community-based programs 
seeking to implement such “exemplary practices” 
are scarce. In order to address these issues, NCLR 
believes that: 

■ Latino scholars should take the lead in 
filling existing gaps in knowledge needed 
to ensure improvements in Hispanic edu- 
cational achievement. Formal, rigorous 
evaluations of alternative approaches to early 
childhood education, the teaching of math-sci- 
ence skills, school choice programs, and pa- 
rental involvement programs would be a good 
place to start. 

M Researchers specializing in Hispanic edu- 
cation issues should more effectively as- 
sist policy makers, advocates, and practi- 
tioners to translate scholarly findings into 
concrete and practical policies and pro- 
grams. In addition to producing and dissemi- 
nating research findings in user-friendly for- 
mats, more effective collaborations among 
scholars, advocates, and practitioners should 
be established. Such collaborations could in- 
clude joint efforts between researchers and 
advocates to refine education policy agendas, 
from a Latino perspective. In addition, uni- 
versity faculty members could “adopt” emerg- 



ing Hispanic charter schools, helping them to 
use the latest curricula, instructional tech- 
niques, and learning materials. 

5. A Role for Everyone: 
Students. Parents, and 
Individuals 

Given the enormous scope of the education 
gap, and the severe consequences for the Latino 
community and American society of the continu- 
ing undereducation of Hispanic children, the en- 
tire community needs to become more involved in 
addressing the issue. Latino students face formi- 
dable barriers to educational achievement, some 
beginning even before they reach school age, many 
of them firmly entrenched in the educational sys- 
tem. But the majority of Hispanic children who 
face many of these barriers clo succeed in graduat- 
ing from high school; many overcome long odds 
and complete college and graduate school. 

Similarly, it is true that many Hispanic par- 
ents face extraordinary obstacles to participating 
more effectively in their children s education, in- 
cluding their own low levels of educational attain- 
ment, high poverty rates, language and literacy 
barriers, and an often indifferent or hostile educa- 
tional system. But the majority of these parents 
themselves have overcome these and other seri- 
ous barriers, including labor market discrimination, 
to be able to provide for and nurture their fami- 
lies. And while even the most successful Latinos, 
including college students, professionals, and busi- 
ness people, often feel isolated from or powerless 
to intervene in the educational process, many of 
their peers are tutoring children, coaching Little 
League teams, volunteering with community or- 
ganizations, and contributing to school reform ad- 
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vocacy efforts in their local communities. In order 
to strengthen family/community support and par- 
ticipation, NCLR believes that: 

■ Hispanic parents should play more pro- 
active roles in promoting their children’s 
educational achievement. The persistence, 
tenacity, and work ethic that have enabled 
generations of Latinos to have the highest la- 
bor force participation rates of any group and 
disproportionately high levels of entrepre- 
neurialism can and should be focused on 
educational achievement. Parents denied 
access to school officials and traditional paren- 
tal involvement groups can help organize those 
similarly situated to work together to stimu- 
late reform. Those parents with low levels of 
literacy or English proficiency can call on fam- 
ily members, friends, libraries, and commu- 
nity organizations for help, while they them- 
selves attend English and literacy courses. 

■ Every individual can do something to en- 
courage improvements in Latino educa- 
tional outcomes. Whether it s writing a let- 
ter to a policy-maker, serving on the board of 
a community organization, starting a parent ad- 
vocacy organization, or just tutoring one child 
for an hour on weekends, every Hispanic 
American who cares about the future of his or 
her country and community can contribute to 
improving Latino educational achievement. 

■ Hispanic students should take responsi- 
bility for achieving excellence in educa- 
tion. After all, the challenge of promoting high 
expectations and strong accountability for 
achievement ultimately resides with students 
themselves. 



G. Accepting Responsibujty, 
Promoting Accountability, 
Engaging Community 



Research and policy reports typically con- 
clude with a set of policy and program recommen- 
dations. Such recommendations almost invariably 
are designed by the reports authors to be imple- 
mented by some other set of individuals or institu- 
tions - such as various levels of government, foun- 
dations, the press, and so forth. This report takes 
the opposite approach. Instead of suggesting, even 
by implication, that improving Hispanic educational 
attainment is principally an objective for others to 
address, the National Council of La Raza believes 
that the Latino community must articulate and 
adopt the highest possible educational expectations 
for its children, accept responsibility for improv- 
ing educational achievement, and engage every seg- 
ment of the community to do everything it can to 
address the issue. If the nations policy-makers, 
teachers, and administrators should be held ac- 
countable for improving educational opportunities 
for Hispanic Americans - and they should be - 
Latino advocates have a concomitant responsibil- 
ity to lay out in clear terms the policy decisions and 
program designs that would best promote such 
opportunities. 



To the extent that most of the educational 
decisions affecting Latino students take place at 
the state or local level, Hispanic organizations have 
a responsibility to become active, effective players 
in the state-local educational policy process. And 
where the local public educational system is fail- 
ing to educate Hispanic children, then Latino com- 
munity-based organizations - the single most pow- 
erful institutional force in the Hispanic commu- 
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nity - have a responsibility to advocate for reform 
and help fill the gap themselves. 

To complement these efforts, the growing 
Hispanic research community, like Latino advocacy 
groups, should broaden its horizons and help iden- 
tify and implement practicid policies and “best prac- 
tices” that w'ork for Latino students. And, most 
importantly, every individual in the Hispanic com- 
munity, beginning with each student, has some con- 
structive role s/he can play in promoting improve- 
ments in Latino educational achievement. 

While Hispanics alone cannot eliminate the 
education gap between Latinos and other Ameri- 
cans, these disparities will not be reduced without 
heightened involvement by every sector of the His- 
panic community. Public opinion polls of Hispan- 
ics consistently find that education is the single 
highest priority; it is now^ time to translate this atti- 
tude into action. This report identifies in great de- 
tail the specific challenges that need to be ad- 
dressed in order to reduce or eliminate the “edu- 
cation gap”; the Latino community can provide the 
leadership, the example, the energy, and the de- 
termination required to get the job done. As Ameri- 
cans, and as Hispanics, the Latino community can 
do no less. 

H. Latino EDUCATION: Every 
American’s Responsirility 

While the Latino community must take the 
lead in promoting improvements in Hispanic edu- 
cation, Latinos cannot shoulder the entire burden 
alone, nor should they. All Americans, and every 
sector of American society, will benefit from 
improvements in Hispanic education. It is thus 
incumbent on every American, and all organiza- 
tions, institutions, and businesses, to join the His- 



panic community in designing, identifying, advo- 
cating for, and implementing programs and poli- 
cies to close the education gap between Latinos 
and other Americans. 

Although forthcoming NCLR reports will 
identify in greater depth and detail the specific 
policy and program interventions needed to in- 
crease the educational achievements of Hispanics, 
the data cited herein provide some broad guidance 
regarding appropriate first steps. At the federal 
level, it is clear that Latinos do not benefit equita- 
bly from existing programs designed to increase the 
achievement of disadvantaged students. It is 
equally clear that neither the Administration nor 
the Congress has taken advantage of the opportu- 
nities they do have through the regulatory and leg- 
islative processes to address the education gap. 
Thus, NCLR believes that, at a minimum, the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress should take steps to 
assure that Hispanics are equitably served by ev- 
ery federal educational program and activity. 

Current demographic changes taking place 
in the education professions at a time when Lati- 
nos remain severely underrepresented as teachers 
and administrators offer major new opportunities 
for addressing the education gap. The imminent 
retirement of the cohort of educational profession- 
als in the "Baby Boom" generation, together with 
unexpectedly rapid growth in school enrollments 
and the "undervaluing" by society of the education 
profession in general have combined to produce a 
projected major shortage of educational profession- 
als in the future. In this context, one critical step is 
to retain the few Hispanics already in the profes- 
sion by assuring appropriate support and 
encouragement. 

As a group, and as individuals. Latino teach- 
ers and other school personnel face formidable 
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problems. Some work in heavily segregated schools 
with few resources, and others are among a hand- 
ful of Hispanic teachers and administrators in a 
school or school system. Many are expected by 
the administration to act as de facto, unpaid 
translators, student advisors, and parent outreach 
personnel, in addition to their regular duties. 
Others are asked by parents and activists to serve, 
often at great professional peril, as advocates for 
the community as well. Enlightened administra- 
tors would do well to recognize, support, and com- 
pensate the extra burdens borne by these Latino 
professionals, and encourage rather than punish 
those courageous enough to serve as advocates. 
Similarly, the Hispanic community should actively 
support these professionals, seek ways to comple- 
ment teachers’ efforts in the home, and work with 
them as partners to strengthen ties between school 
and family. 

Institutions of higher education have a 
greater role to play in strengthening the vital intel- 
lectual and human "infrastructure" upon which 
policy and program reforms needed to reduce the 
education gap will rest. At one level, colleges and 
universities serve as the training grounds for the 
nation's teachers and administrators; they can and 
should do more to promote a philosophy of high 
expectations among all future teachers and admin- 
istrators, and recruit and train more Latinos for the 
education professions. On another level, such in- 
stitutions must do more to support policy- and pro- 
gram-relevant research that can produce improve- 
ments in Hispanic educational outcomes. In this 
connection, many institutions of higher learning in 
fact are obstacles to increasing the volume and 
quality of Latino-focused education research by 
viewing such research as not "important enough" 
or on par with "mainstream" work. Similarly, much 



vital community-based research, including partner- 
ships between scholars and Latino community edu- 
cational institutions such as Head Start providers 
or charter schools, may not be viewed as "appro- 
priate" academic endeavors; this despite the fact 
that such partnerships are essential to identifying 
and promoting effective "exemplary practices" re- 
quired to increase Latino educational outcomes. 
Given the importance of improving Hispanic edu- 
cational achievement to the nation’s future eco- 
nomic security, such narrow-minded, archaic aca- 
demic standards should be discarded. 

Private philanthropy can play a particularly 
crucial role in shaping the future educational suc- 
cess of Hispanic students. Numerous studies have 
documented the failure of the philanthropic com- 
munity to provide equitable levels of support to 
Latino institutions; nowhere is the need to reverse 
this historic failure more urgent than in the field of 
education. There are at least four major program 
areas that offer significant opportunities for funders 
to make a difference in the effort to improve Latino 
educational achievement. First, consistent with the 
traditional philanthropic role of identifying and 
promoting effective innovations, grantmakers 
should support greater efforts to disseminate and 
replicate "exemplary practices" in Hispanic educa- 
tion, including those identified in this report. Sec- 
ond, where such practices are not yet known, 
funders should support the kind of rigorous re- 
search, demonstration, and evaluation programs 
that can identify them. Third, to encourage more 
widespread adoption of effective practices, greater 
support needs to be provided to community orga- 
nizers and advocates promoting education reform 
strategies at the state-local level. Finally, private 
philanthropy has an obligation to support commu- 
nity-based educational programs, including the rap- 
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idly growing Hispanic charter school movement, 
to prevent the loss of additional generations of 
Latino students in cities, such as those cited in this 
report, where the schools consistently fail to edu- 
cate their Hispanic children. 

Although much of this report documents the 
large, unacceptable "education gap" between Lati- 
nos and the rest of American society, the most im- 
portant finding is that all Americans stand to gain 
from improvements in Hispanic educational 



achievement that are easily within the nation's 
grasp. Not only will such improvements help as- 
sure the country's future economic prosperity, they 
will also result in a social "windfall" for everyone - 
a more informed citizenry, a more cohesive soci- 
ety, stronger communities, and better neighbor- 
hoods. With this report, NCLR invites all Ameri- 
cans to translate this vision into reality by joining 
the Hispanic community in improving the status 
and prospects of Latino education. 
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the Center for Community Educational Excellence, which supports a wide variety of community-based 
educational programs including after-school enrichment. Head Start and other early childhood development 
initiatives, alternative and charter schools, and literacy promotion for adults and out-of-school youth. 
Moreover, through its Leadership Development Initiative, NCLR has begun to support a number of promis- 
ing community-based research, policy advocacy, and community organizing activities at the state-local level 
focused principally or exclusively on education policy issues. 

36. For example, the California Latino Civil Rights Network, a coalition of community-based organizations 
concentrated principally in northern California, played a major role in training Latino community leaders to 
participate effectively in the public debate over California Ballot proposition 227, the so-called Unz 
Initiative. In Denver, Padres Unidos, a parent advocacy organization, has become an important player in a 
major school reform debate centered on the school system’s treatment of language minority children. In 
Washington, D.C., a new coalition. Capital Area Language Minority Advocates (CALMA), appears to be an 
emerging force in promoting improvements in services to limited English proficient students in the District, 
the majority of whom are Latino. 

37. See, for example, “Education Bazaar,” U.S. News and World Report, April 27, 1998. 
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